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VOLUME XXVI, NUMBER 3 FEBRUARY, 1952 


SOME NOTES ON LAY SPIRITUALITY 


ECENTLY I took part in a priests’ study week that 
discussed the formation of lay apostles and lay spir- 
ituality. The emphasis was not on speechmaking, but 
on small group discussions. The agenda was well 
planned. For the most part the priests were parish priests 

and veteran in the work. They gave themselves to the work of 
discussion without any outward display of enthusiasm. They 
were more conscious of their failures than of their successes and 
were looking more for light than inspiration. Now that it is over, 
I am trying to piece together a few thoughts I picked up about 
lay spirituality. 

My first conclusion is that there has been far too little thinking, 
discussing and writing done on the subject. The only required 
reading for our Week was “‘Spirituality of Worker Leaders,’”’ by 
Eugene Langdale of England, which first appeared in New Life 
and was reprinted in the Y.C.W. Bulletin for Priests, September, 
1950. There is no question that the needed literature will be 
forthcoming as the apostolic lay groups multiply, as the bread 
of the liturgy is broken with the laity, as the lay retreat move- 
ment and the Cana Conferences continue to make great strides 
forward. 

Most of the literature we give to lay people to help them 
deepen their life in Christ was written primarily for priests and 
religious. We can give lay people well advanced in the Christian 
life a book like Dom Chautard’s Soul of the Apostolate. It puts 
proper emphasis on the liturgical life, meditation, the Christ-life 
that must be the lay or priestly apostle’s driving power. How- 
ever, it does not envision the lay person of necessity immersed in 
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worldly pursuits. Likewise Father Boylan’s This Tremendous 
Lover can be a big help to lay people. In fact one of the chapters 
is entitled ‘Marriage and Holiness.’’ This marks progress. Like 
Marmion, Fr. Boylan has a facility for making the great apostolic 
truths real, simple and penetrating. With the exception of the 
chapter mentioned, however, it is a book that could be better 
used by a priest than a lay person. The /mitation is a classic of 
the spiritual life, but the busy executive or politician who has 
many meetings to attend in the evening would be confounded 
by the warning against going abroad. We have the Devout Life 
written by St. Francis de Sales for lay people, but not the laity 
who live in an atomic, TV, two-Ford family era. 


Since for the want of something more suitable for lay life we 
are still going to encourage lay people to read Chautard, Marmion, 
and Boylan, we should be aware of the differences between a 
priestiy and a lay spirituality. First, it should be stated that the 
Trappist and the truck driver both aspire to the same Christian 
life. However, the Christian life takes a definite pattern according 
to the demands of the part we are called to play in the drama 
of redemption. So with the priest, the Christian life takes on a 
definite shape or pattern determined by his vocation. This we call 
a priest’s spirituality. 

The priestly life has been pretty much determined by Christ 
and Church law. It is centered around the Mass and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and the formal prayer of the divine 
office, While he votes, he cannot take an active part in political 
life. In the strictly economic and technical order he has no author- 
itative voice. He is not involved up to his neck all day in the 
temporal order because of the iron-clad necessity of earning a 
living. He is not a bread winner by profession. Except for very 
rare exceptions, he has economic security. 


In the priestly and religious life there is stress upon the virtue 
of obedience. We hear in our training period that it is not so much 
what we do that matters as the love with which we do it. Work 
is considered a tool of contemplation. On rainy days particularly, 
the novice master may have to make work and thus give the 
further impression that the only important thing about the work 
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LAY SPIRITUALITY 


is the intention or the obedience in doing it. Handing over this 
view of work to the lay man would be an injustice to the lay 
man and to society. 


Work is a good in itself apart from any religious value we give 
it by making a morning offering. God left the world unfinished. 
He left the coal in the earth and made the climate so that it would 
be necessary for men to spend their lives mining it, trucking it 
and so forth. By work man is a co-creator. He completes the work 
of creation. If we give to lay people a morning offering approach 
to work as a short cut to sanotity, we can only expect them to tol- 
erate work and take refuge in their devotional life. It is true that 
the lay man should offer to God each day, in union with the 
Sacrifice being offered in his parish church, his thoughts, words 
and actions. It is true that the love with which we do our daily 
round of duty is tremendously important for us individually. It 
is equally true that what we do matters much with God. God is 
interested in more than just religion. 


People interested in the liturgical movement and living a life 
centered in the liturgy can, as lay people, fail to have a complete 
picture of their role or mission in life as members of society. On 
the other hand, Miss Betty Schneider pointed out in Orate Fratres 
(May, 1951) that people coming to work at Friendship House 
with a grasp of the liturgy are by that fact better adapted to the 
work of the interracial apostolate. What is needed ordinarily is a 
more complete picture of the world and an acceptance of the 
apostolate that it entails. All these are in the liturgical life in seed 
form. The warning issued here is that the full flowering of that 
seed in the world cannot be taken for granted. 


The “‘Jte, Missa Est’’ is not enough. This occurred to me while 
the celebrant was singing the Jte at a Y.C.S. study week. In the 
beautiful song of the Church he was telling the students to go, 
to go to their schools and to incarnate Christ in its classrooms, its 
library, its dormitories, its recreation grounds. He was sending 
them upon a very complicated mission. He was commanding them 
to restore the educational world to Christ. These particular students 
deemed it necessary to take a whole week each year to chart their 
course for the following year, to find the meaning of the /te. It is 
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considerably more difficult than the response, Deo gratias. Study 
weeks definitely are a part of student leaders’ spirituality. 


If lay spirituality or sanctity is the normal calling for the laity, 
we must approach it from their lives in the world rather than 
from a strictly spiritual level. Just stop and think who lay people 
are. There is Mary Smith who is bored with her job running an 
I.B.M. She is going steady but she is not certain she should 
marry the fellow because his only interest besides her is sports. 
There is Joe Doakes who is just out of high school and so far is 
making 12:15 Mass on Sunday. He has a car, a girl friend, no 
savings, and no realistic preparation for marriage. There are the 
Browns worrying about a landlord who does not like children, 
worrying about inflation that is taking the butter off the children’s 
bread. There is Mr. Business who dismisses the social teachings 
of the Church with one sentence. Until we think of lay people 
in terms of their problems and their life in the world, lay spir- 
ituality is going to appear very unreal, even forbidding, to all 
but a very few, fairly well educated people in the parish. 


Psychologically and realistically the approach to the develop- 
ment of a sound lay spirituality is through their lay life. Gen- 
erally speaking the main areas of lay life are occupational life, 
family life and civic life. Man belongs in his place of work, his 
home, his civic community like a fish belongs in water. The world 
is his bailiwick. This is his vocation. Here is where he must be 
met in the formation of a lay spirituality. It is on this job, in 
this street, in this city council meeting that the sacraments are to 
produce their effect. God so loved the world He sent His Son. 
“He smelt the stench of drains and the perfume of harlots,’’ writes 
Bruce Marshall. The layman must incarnate Christ in the most 
sordid as well as the respectable places. 


A lay spirituality must envision the reconstruction of the social 
order. In fact Reconstruction of the Social Order is the English 
title of one of the great encyclicals of our age. Priests and religious 
do not occupy the front lines in this job. It is the lay man’s job 
as the administration of the sacraments is the priest’s. The lay 
man cannot do this job alone, The practice of the virtues of social 
justice and social charity are demanded of him by the fact that 
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LAY SPIRITUALITY 


he is a lay man. For him to stand by rattling his beads or saying 
Compline and let the world go hang is a travesty of religion. 


The business man according to Pius XI has a duty to join 
trade organizations and the working man for a similar reason 
has a duty to join trade unions. As a citizen and a Christian he 
cannot love his neighbor without taking the initiative and responsi- 
bility to bring justice to the millions suffering everywhere. He 
cannot love people without working for their decent housing. 
He cannot love Negroes who are barred in every move for a better 
job or a better neighborhood to live in, without fighting for an 
FEPC or letting his neighbor know that he would welcome 
Negroes in his block. 

Practicing the virtues of social justice and social charity demands 
much reading, study, organization, meetings, late hours and in 
general much inconvenience. For instance, a wife will be alone in 
the evening with her children while her husband is at a union 
meeting. Both husband and wife must see the union meeting as 
the will of God and their vocation as lay people as part of their 
sacrifice of the Mass. They must see how they by their unselfish 
devotion to the general welfare of mankind are completing the 
work of redemption. They must see how ‘‘redemption’’ is to be 
brought to temporal institutions, as labor unions, as well as to 
individuals. 

In their family life parents are aware how much education the 
children get outside the home, at the school, the street corner, or 
neighborhood, through comic books, TV, radio, and a host of 
other influences that run counter to the things they learn at home. 
No longer can married people think they can raise a family the way 
they would like to. The cards are too heavily stacked against them. 
As family people to effectively carry out their obligations of 
parenthood they must work to make Christian the institutions 
that so much affect the lives of their children. This is effectively 
done only by organization, discussion, and action of groups of 
people with a Christian outlook. The multiplicity of meetings 
itself poses problems to the family. Maybe some day a book will 
be written for lay people that will set down the principles in 
helping couples resolve conflicting individual and social obligations. 
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An integrated lay spirituality must envision man’s duties to 
society in an age that thas had no parallel in complexity. Any 
approach to lay spirituality that does not face up to this aspect of 
the lay man’s life falls into the danger of what Cardinal Suhard 
calls the heresy of angelism, a disincarnate spirituality. The laity 
must not become monks without habits and nuns without veils. 
They are not called to be “‘nunks.’’ How the ordinary people in 
the ordinary parish acquire this integrated spiritual lay life is not 
the burden of this article. But it is a problem for which every 
priest and every “‘liturgist’’ must struggle to find an answer; else 
he will have failed before he has begun. 


DENNIS J. GEANEY, O.S.A. 


“IT urge one and all to celebrate the Fastnacht (Shrove- 
tide) who have a quarrel or cause of dispute with their 
neighbor or keep any rancor, envy, or enmity in their 
hearts. It is a thing pleasing to God and in accordance with 
Christian charity to be merry at this time with people who 
are not in our good books, to make it up with them and 
become friends again before the season of penance. This is 
what Christ Himself teaches us: ‘Go first to be reconciled 
to thy brother and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift.’ 
That is the order, first to make peace with our neighbor 
and then afterwards with God by offering to Him the sac- 
rifice of a contrite heart. As a sign of this peace I exhort 
you all to act friendlily with those who have offended you 
and whom you regard as enemies. Be merry at your feasts, 
as I believe our forefathers used to be for this same pur- 
pose of making it up with people, and show an honest joy 
in your exterior’ (ST. PETER CANISIUS, quoted by Rev. 
James Brodrick, S.J., St. Peter Canisius, p. 714). 
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SACRAMENTAL THINKING 


THE “SACRAMENT” OF SCRIPTURE 


AUL Claudel in one of his plays calls the skylark, ‘‘la croix 
vehemente’’ (the compelling cross). This seeing in the 
outstretched wings of a bird the sign of the world’s 
salvation is one of the many instances, perhaps the most 
beautiful instance, of the French poet’s sacramental view 

of the world. His work bears witness to the truth of the Apostle’s 
words: ‘“The invisible things of God are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made’’ (Rom. 1:20). Claudel dis- 
covers in things made ‘‘a world of sacred and hidden events which 
have taken visible shape,”"* a world of signs which point beyond 
themselves to mysteries. Consequently, visible creation does more 
than make an impression on his senses. It “‘puts him in mind of 
something else’ (to use St. Augustine’s definition of a sign). And 
for Claudel, that ‘‘something else” is preeminently the mystery of 
Christ, the ‘‘sacred secret’’ hidden in the Father from all eternity 
and revealed by the “‘sacrament’’ of the Son’s Incarnation. Like 
the English poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, with whom Claudel 
has so much in common, he is forever finding Christ ‘‘under the 
world’s splendor and wonder,” and the stress of His mystery signs 
the entire created universe with a Cross. 

Such a view is by no means the prerogative of poets. All Chris- 
tians who have issued from the sacramental womb of the Church 
should have this sacramental consciousness. There can be no such 
thing for them as a “natural outlook on life.” By their baptism, 
they have been given a new birth into a new kingdom, and accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, “things of the senses looked upon in their 
natural being have nothing to do with the cult of the kingdom 
of God; but the kingdom of God is found in them only because 
they are signs of spiritual things.’ 

As heirs in that kingdom, Christians should learn to read these 
signs. They should no longer view water only as water, wine only 
as wine. Matter has become for them a vehicle of grace. Because 


*Guardini, Romano, Sacred Signs, Sheed and Ward, London, 1937, p. x. 
*Summa Theol. Ill, q. 60, a. 4, ad 2. 
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Christ descended into the waters of the Jordan, because Christ 
took the chalice of wine into ‘His holy and venerable hands,” 
these creatures have become signs of spiritual things. And whether, 
as sacraments proper, these signs effect what they signify; or as 
sacramentals, they dispose us to receive grace; or, to widen the 
sacramental concept further still, as natural gifts, they quench 
our thirst and cheer our heart, they should point beyond them- 
selves to ‘‘something else,’” to Someone else. 


Unfortunately, the mood of the verb is subjunctive. Christians 
should have this view of things. But averagely speaking, we do 
not. If we think sacramentally at all, it is usually in terms of 
results: the Church keeps a supply of seven handy by which I 
can “get grace.’’ Sacraments are looked upon as part of the 
Church’s ‘‘machinery of salvation’’ which, if turned on often 
enough, will guarantee the ‘‘finished product.’’ This concept is 
static, mechanical, and departmentalized. It has nothing in com- 
mon with the cosmic view of things peculiar to Christianity, the 
view which sees the whole world to be ‘‘sacramentalized by 
Christ’ (the phrase is Fr. Weller’s). Nor does it foster an under- 
standing and appreciation of ‘‘the creative power of symbols, the 
productive efficacy of signs, the incredible resourcefulness of sim- 
ple things in the hand of God to produce spiritual realities.’"* On 
the contrary, these symbols and signs, these ceremonies and pray- 
ers which the Church uses in her administration of sacraments, in 
her consecrations and blessings, appear to be so much “‘sacramental”’ 
paraphernalia, so many ‘‘trimmins’’ as the Irish would say. And 
since the symbol is not understood and the sign does not point to 
anything beyond itself, the tendency today is to be always urging 
Mother Church “‘to cut her trimmins short.” 


There are many reasons for this loss of sacramental thinking 
on the part of the majority of the Church’s children. Most of 
them are familiar to us. We have heard over and over again about 
our fragmentary thinking, about our hyper-spirituality, about 
our apologetic attitude toward the faith. We usually blame the 
Protestant Reformers for all these ills we've fallen heir to, ac- 


*Vonier, Dom Anscar, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, Newman Press, 
1948, p. 36. 
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SACRAMENTAL THINKING 


cusing them of writing our textbooks and making of us defend- 
ers rather than promulgators of the faith. All of which may be 
true enough. But surely one of the root causes for our failure to 
think sacramentally lies in the fact that most Catholics today are 
no longer familiar with sacred Scripture, especially the Old Testa- 
ment. The accusation that Catholics never read the Bible, though 
an exaggeration, is nonetheless based on fact. Except for the ex- 
cerpts he hears read at him during Sunday Mass, the familiar 
epistles and gospels which repetition may have dulled, Scripture 
is a closed book to the majority. And even for those whom the 
use of the missal has introduced more fully into the “‘holy land’”’ 
of sacred writings, there is little consciousness of connecting links 
between the readings from the Old Law and those of the New. 
There is the introit, the epistle, the gospel. But there is no story. 
And not to recognize the story is to fail to realize that salvation 
is a divine drama which begins not at Bethlehem but in Genesis. 
It is like coming in on the last act of the play. 


What we are saying in other words is that the modern Cath- 
olic’s inability to think sacramentally, to perceive in signs and 
symbols the visible shapes of ‘‘sacred and hidden events,’’ is 
largely due to the fact that he is no longer aware that God has 
been ‘‘making signs’’ to men since the beginning of time. He is 
unfamiliar with the God of the Old Testament, the God who is 
described over and over again in its pages as a God working “‘signs 
and wonders.’’ The phrase runs like a refrain throughout Scrip- 
ture and testifies to how well the promise was kept which God 
Himself made to Moses: “‘I will do signs such as were never seen 
upon the earth, nor in any nations’ (Ex. 34:10). The Jewish 
psalmists delight in praising Yahweh as “‘the God that does won- 
ders’ (Ps. 76), and in begging Him in the name of all the chosen 
people to “renew thy signs, and work new miracles’ (Ecclus. 
36:6). Indeed, so ingrained is this notion of ‘‘wondrous signs’ 
in the Jewish mentality, so persistent are they in their desire that 
God manifest Himself to them and to the Gentiles by working 
ever new “‘signs and wonders,”’ that when St. Paul wishes to 
characterize his brethren for the Corinthians, he describes them 
as a people who “‘require signs” (1 Cor. 1:22). 
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And signs were given them in abundance. This is why, as Fr. 
Daniélou, S.J., points out in Sacramentum Futurt, “according to 
the liturgical and catechetical tradition of the ancient Church, the 
Law is a text full of mysteries, of ‘sacraments’ which announce 
in figure the economy of the Gospel and the future Kingdom.’” 
These ‘‘mysteries,”” St. Thomas tells us, were “the first sacra- 
ments which the Law commanded be solemnized and observed 
(as) announcements of Christ's future coming.’’* They were signs 
pointing beyond themselves to “‘sacred and hidden events’’ which 
would be made manifest when the fulness of time should come. 
It is in this sense that the Old Testament is for the Christian a 
sign, a “sacred sign’’ which should put him in mind of some- 
thing else, of Someone else. 


Thus, for example, Fr. Daniélou shows us in the writings of 
St. Hilary how the mystery of Christ and His Church was pre- 
figured from the very beginning of time by “‘sacramenta’’ in the 
Old Testament, how by the sleep of Adam He engendered it, by 
the deluge of Noe He washed it, by the blessing of Melchisedech 
He blessed it, by the justification of Abraham He called it, and 
finally by His own passion and death, He redeemed it.* To recog- 
nize in these Old Testament ‘‘mysteries’’ true and authentic signs 
announcing a future kingdom is to be aware of a “‘double move- 
ment’’ in sacred Scripture, a movement which recalls the great 
works of God in the past in order to strengthen our faith in the 
great works to come. For Scripture is at one and the same time 
a memoria! and a prophecy, a commemoration and an anticipa- 
tion; and for this reason, the Christian can only understand his 
own peculiar state of ‘‘tension’’ between the two poles when he 
sees himself in relation to the whole divine drama, when he dis- 
covers with what consistency God has worked “‘signs and won- 
ders,"” pointing the way from Genesis to the parousia, Christ's 
final coming. 

“‘Daniélou, Jean, Sacramentum Futuri, Beauchesne et Ses Fils, Paris, 1950, 
Chap. 1 (transl. mine). 

*Summa Theol. III, q. 61, a. 3. 

*Op. cit. For another instructive illustration of Old Testament “‘signs’’ of the 
future Christ, cf. his chapter ‘“‘Abraham and the Hebrew Covenant” in Advent: 


also the chapter on ‘“The New Temple” in Unless Some Man Show Me by Rev. 
Alexander Jones (both Sheed & Ward books). 
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SACRAMENTAL THINKING 


We are just beginning to see again, in our own time, what a 
close relationship there is between a knowledge of Scripture and 
sacramental thinking. The sacramental world of the Christian 
has its roots in another world. The Church did not invent the 
sacramental concept. God did. It was He who chose to show forth 
His glory in the heavens and in the firmament to declare the works 
of His hands (Ps. 18:1), so that from things seen ‘“‘we may be 
drawn by Him to the love of things unseen’’ (preface for Christ- 
mas). But the Church in continuing to make the “wondrous 
signs’ of both the Old and New Testaments present again through 
the sacraments does so with a divine efficacy peculiar to herself, 
for whereas “the sacraments of the Old Law foreshadowed grace, 
those of the new are the presence of grace.’"” The difference be- 
tween the Old and New Law, then, is not a difference in concept 
— we like the Jews ‘‘require signs’’ — but in the divine power of 
the New Dispensation to make real what the Old could only 


figure, to make a Presence of what was once only shadow. 


“Spiritually, we are Semites.’’ Pope Pius XI’s classic phrase is 
something of a summation of what we have been saying thus far. 
It indicates where the Christian’s roots ought to be, how dili- 
gently he ought to meditate on the Law as the psalmist bids him 
(Ps. 118), in order that it may be a lamp to light his paths in 
the New Dispensation. For we best understand ourselves when 
we understand our origins. The Church’s symbols and signs are 
much more clearly seen, the mysteries they conceal much more 
deeply penetrated, when this “lamp” of the Old Law is focused 
upon them. ‘‘For the first time, we have looked at them in the 
right way, and they have opened themselves like flower buds, and 
have shown us the beauty that lies within.’” 


This “opening out” is the fruit of sacramental thought. Our 
horizons broaden. We begin to see connections between the Jewish 
deluge and ours, between the old Exodus and the new, between 
the ancient Passover and today’s Mass. And where before all was 
“dumb and dark,’’ so much “‘paraphernalia’”’ and “trimmins,” now 
we begin to see with new vision ‘‘the beauty that lies within.” 


"Summa Theol. III, q. 61, a. 4. 
*Guardini, Sacred Signs, p. 23. 
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For we have entered into a new world, the sacramental world, 
“and it is profoundly unlike any other world.’” 


Did it ever strike us that one of the reasons why the Jews 
failed to recognize Christ as the Messias was because their leaders, 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, had ceased to think sacramentally? 
They had substituted a world of external observances and mean- 
ingless formulae for the true sacramental world. Throughout His 
public ministry, Christ was constantly reprimanding them for it, 
telling them that their long prayers, their sad faces, their exacting 
ceremonials were to no avail because these outward signs no longer 
pointed to inner realities. But His repeated warnings — ‘‘Woe to 
you hypocrites’”” — went unheeded. The hypocritical attitude, the 
formalistic approach was too ingrained. It had made them rigid 
and unyielding. They had become men with ‘‘stiff necks’’ and 
‘‘hard hearts.”” Nothing could bend, nothing could touch them, 
not even Truth itself, walking in their midst. For they could no 
longer see with spiritual vision, could no longer read the signs 
God had given them. They were blind leaders of the blind. 


This is the real tragedy of the Jews, a tragedy of which St. 
Paul was so keenly aware and which forced that cry for ‘‘anath- 
ema’ for the sake of his brethren (Rom. 9:3). After a long 
history of reading signs, they missed the Sign toward which all 
the others had been pointing. Christ, the most perfect expression 
of the Father, came unto His own and they received Him not. 
And St. Paul had to turn to the Gentiles to preach this Mystery, 
this great Sacrament which His own kinsman did not perceive to 
be ‘‘the manifold wisdom of God’’ hidden under the sign of the 
carpenter's Son, the Nazarene. 


There is in this failure on the part of the chosen people to 
recognize Christ as the great Sacrament, foreshadowed in the 
‘‘sacramenta’’ of their Scriptures, an important lesson for us. Why 
is it that Christ called the Jews of His time ‘‘a wicked and adulter- 
ous generation seeking after a sign,’’ assuring them that “‘a sign 
would not be given it, but the sign of Jonas, the prophet’’ (Matt. 
24:30)? We know that Christ Himself did not disdain to use 
signs during His ‘public ministry; in fact He showed a marked 


*"Vonier, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 36. 
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SACRAMENTAL THINKING 


preference for them, so much so that it was the strongest proof 
for Nicodemus that He had come “‘a teacher from God, for no 
man can do these signs which thou dost, unless God be with him’”’ 
(John 3:2). 

Knowing the mentality of His brethren — ‘‘the Jews require 
signs’ — He not only taught through such media Himself, con- 
tinuing to work the “signs and wonders” of His Father, but He 
commended their use by others (we remember His praise of Mary 
Magdalene because she anointed His feet with costly ointment as 
a sign of her great love for Him), and furthermore promised that 
signs would follow them that believe in Him: “In my name they 
shall cast out devils. They shall speak with new tongues’ (Mark 
16:17). 

It is evident, then, that it was not the sign itself that Christ 
condemned in His own generation, but their ‘‘wicked and adulter- 
ous” use of it. They were no longer interested in the ‘‘sacred 
secrets’’ hidden beneath it. Instead, when they were not exploiting 
it to bolster their own prestige with the people, they were using it 
to ensnare the Wonder-Worker from Galilee, calling upon Him 
to perform marvels right up until the moment they nailed Him 
to the cross. “If thou be the Son of God, come down. . .”” (Matt. 
27:42). But the marvels they were seeking were not the ‘“‘won- 
drous signs’” of God. And consequently, Christ refused to cater 
to their sign-seeking — which was ultimately self-seeking. 

There is an important lesson in all this for Christians who 
ought to learn from the events recorded in sacred history. Christ 
living in His Church is the continuation today in our midst of 
the great Sacrament which the Jews failed to read as the unique 
Sign from God, the Substance which had cast its shadow across 
the pages of their Scripture since the beginning. But despite their 
rejection of God’s Seal to the promises, the Covenant is not 
broken. The Church continues to keep the promise made to Moses, 
still working “‘signs such as were never seen upon the earth, nor 
in any nations.’’ Ours is a Church of signs, a communion of sac- 
raments, ‘““communio sanctorum’’ as we profess in our Creed. 

And it is for this reason that the whole notion of thinking 
sacramentally is of much greater moment than we are sometimes 
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inclined to believe. We cannot afford to make the same mistake 
the Jews did. The Church's signs cannot be for us just so much 
formalism, so many “external observances’”’ which seem to us 
quaint and ritualistic, having about them an ‘‘aroma of antiquity” 
and nothing more. We must try to penetrate to the mysteries they 
conceal, try to follow to where they are pointing, to the “‘sacred 
secrets’ hidden under their visible shapes. We must take Christ's 
exhortation to the Jews more seriously than they did and search 
Scripture for a testimony of Him (John 5:39), trying to see the 
relation between the “signs and wonders’”’ of the Old Law and 
those worked by the Church in the New, “‘to see all the reper- 
cussions and significance of (these things), to see (them) as part 
of the spiritual drama of history.’”” And we must do this not 
simply because it might prove interesting and enlightening to us 
in an academic way, but because in the sacramental world of the 
Church, signs effect what they signify. Consequently, the more 
we understand them, the more they signify to us, the greater can 
and should be their effect in us. Our ultimate goal is not scholar- 
ship but sanctity. 

In Dom Vonier’s book on the Eucharist, in his chapter on 
“Sacramental Thought,” we read: “‘Any effort we make in order 
to cultivate sacramental thought will be rewarded with precious 
fruits in our spiritual life. It will make us true mystics.’’” It is a 
bold promise, especially today when mysticism has come to be 
associated with an elite, a select group of extraordinary souls 
whose ‘‘dark nignts’’ can only be shared by the privileged few. 
But this would not seem to be how the Church has traditionally 
understood it. The mvstical life really begins at baptism. Thus, 
Tertullian, in speaking of the sacrament to the early Christians, 
tells them: “‘Man is transferred into Paradise, already now in the 
world, in the Church.” For the Christian, entry into Paradise is 
no longer reserved for the end of time, but is realized today in 
Christ. ‘“Today thou shalt be with me in Paradise’’ (Luke 23:43) 
was spoken also to us. Christ is ‘‘the end of time.’ 

Viewed in this light, Dom Vonier’s promise seems not such a 
bold one. It is based on the conviction that mystical life is rooted 


*Vonier, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 41. 
4Daniélou, Sacramentum Futuri, Chap. I. 
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SACRAMENTAL THINKING 


in sacramental life, that Christians are ‘‘destined to live, and grow, 
and mature into Christian perfection chiefly by means of sacra- 
mental action.’ Is this not the beautiful significance of the 
psalmist’s words: ““They that are planted in the house of the Lord, 
shall flourish in the courts of the house of our God” (Ps. 91)? 
By our baptism we have been planted into the Church, into “the 
house of the Lord.”” We have begun what should be a growth to 
glory. But the condition is there: the effort must be made to culti- 
vate sacramental thought — and life. Again and again we must 
come back to this fundamental, that ours is a Church of sacra- 
ments, that sacramental action is the chief means of our sanctifica- 
tion, that we must learn to live in a sacramental world. Only then 
will we ‘‘flourish like the palm tree and grow up like the cedar 
of Libanus,” crowned with the multiple fruits of the mystical life. 


The Eucharist, as we know, is the Sun of that life, the center 
of the sacramental world. All the other sacraments and sacra- 
mentals revolve within its orbit and are bathed in its light. To 
think sacramentally, we must view all things in relationship to 
that order, must see them as penetrated by the rays of that light. 
Then we shall no longer anxiously weigh what is essential over 
against what is non-essential, nor make divisions of distinctions: 
we shall not make ‘“‘non-essential’’ equivalent to ‘“‘non-important.” 
We recognize that ‘‘sacraments are the property of the Church, if 
anything is the property of the Church, and being her own, she 
has acted with them with the utmost resourcefulness, adding to 
the divinely instituted signification which constitutes the essence 
of the sacrament, her own symbolism and signs and sacramentals, 
so as to make of the simple thing given by Christ a glorious cele- 
bration, where nature and grace, art and faith, vie with one an- 
other in the effort to express the great hidden truth.”” We begin 
to realize that our supreme privilege and joy as Christians is to 
bring all that we are and all that we have to that “glorious cele- 
bration”’ that this ‘‘all’’ may be “‘sanctified, quickened and blessed 
... through Him, and with Him, and in Him” to the glory of 
the Father in the unity of the Spirit. All creation is caught up in 


*Weller, The Roman Ritual, Vol. Ill, ‘The Blessings,"’ Introduction, p. vi. 
%Vonier, Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 249. 
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this one perfect act of worship, in ‘‘the sacrifice of praise’ we offer 
through Christ to the Father. 

One thinks here of Romano Guardini’s beautiful definition of 
liturgy: “‘Creation, redeemed and at prayer.’’ Atonement and 
worship. These two sign the Christian with his cross. And he 
must learn to read that sign in everything now if he is to recognize 
it as his own when it appears in the heavens at the end of time. 
That recognition may be like Claudel’s in the skylark, or like the 
young religious sister's writing to a friend this past spring: “I 
began to realize a tremendous thing about the relationship between 
the Resurrection and created things, this year — that the world 
about us, as well as we ourselves, must be successively redeemed; 
that our trees and moist earth and tulips blowing in the sun have 
not yet been totally freed from the grip of Evil; and so they too, 
are a little more hallowed (a poor word) with each renewing of 
the Redemption. They are brought with more intensity into the 
Kingdom of God by our ever more intense ‘Benedicite.’ I haven't 
yet got to the bottom of that idea in my own mind... .’’ We 
never will quite get to the bottom. Mystery is all about us like 
the air we breathe. But it is the life-work of the Christian to try. 


SISTER M. GERARD, S.C.M.M. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


THE DEXTERITY OF MISSING THE POINT 


T is hard to remember the many witty and trenchant remarks 

of Chesterton, but I seem to recollect his saying somewhere: 

‘It is remarkable how some people have an unfailing ability 

to miss the point.’”” He may have said this in a mood of 

exasperation while he tried to make a point with some dissi- 

dent brother on a matter of Catholic doctrine. But you don't have 

to be a heretic to have this ability — there are plenty of people 

among our own who are endowed with this striking and bewilder- 

ing talent. Nobody defending the basic or even marginal aspects 
of the liturgical movement can long remain unaware of this. 

There is the good man who inveighs against altars facing the 
people. As I understand it, taught by those who are experts in 
rubrical matters, the problem is simple. The general rubrics of the 
missal consider such an altar as one of the two possibilities. His- 
torically, at least in Rome whence we received our own liturgy, 
this position seems to be older than our present custom, but 
neither could be called the ‘‘correct’’ one in an exclusive way; for 
there are good reasons and established tradition for each. It is 
obviously the right of the local ordinary to decide which is more 
appropriate in our day and will serve the people and the liturgy 
best. 

But there seemingly is no end to fighting the altar facing the 
people with arguments such as: the Holy See frowns on the prac- 
tice (which would, incidentally, put the Holy Father under the 
embarrassing obligation of frowning for hours every time he 
descends to one of his basilicas to sing holy Mass). Or the other 
one, that you need permission from Rome. Or the one that it 
detracts from the celebrant’s devotion (which presupposes that 
the average priest regards the Mass as his private and intimate 
devotion ) 

The weightiest argument is always that of ‘‘admiratio popul:”’ 
(astonishment of the faithful) , understood as if you should always 
leave the church-going public with the comfortable idea that there 
is no better way of doing things than the way they are being done. 
But there is also a good “‘admiratio populi,’’ created by the proper 
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authority, as was the case when Pope Pius X advanced the age of 
first Communion, and when Pius XII gave us psalms we could 
understand, the power to confirm in emergencies, the new Easter 
vigil, and other things which made people reflect and ask questions, 
The argument for or against, in the matter of altar facing the 
people, is solely one of expediency and proper procedure. All others 
bark up the wrong tree. 


The vernacular movement runs into the same sort of argu- 
mentation. Answered a hundred times, some one who has never 
heard the argument will parade the same old hobby horses as 
others before him. Among them is sure to be the one that goes 
something like this: ‘It is painful to listen to the average priest's 
hasty (1 substitute a nice word) pronunciation, and luckily most 
of them whisper so they do not disturb the devotion of the at- 
tendants. Now just imagine some priest bellowing the English 
text from the altar, possibly with a French or German accent or a 
juicy Irish brogue.”’ 


Then there is what the late Fr. Gosling called the argument 
‘‘ex tourismo,”’ in other words: when you go to China you will 
hear the familiar (sic!) Latin and feel at home at once (prob- 
ably because you understand about as much of it as of Chinese). 
Or, to mention the other horn of the dilemma: what will the 
English-speaking priest do, when he travels in Iraq or Sicily? 
Although we never dreamed of suggesting that Rome forbid the 
use of Latin missals, but only that the mother tongue be per- 
mitted for those parts of the Mass that are meant for the con- 
gregation at parish Mass and in parishes only, the opponents 
always assume that the vernacularists want to pour out the baby 
with the bath. A Latin missal will come into its own in such a 
case: the traveling priest will use it for his private Mass. Seems 
sensible and simple to me. 


Hardly has this been explained, then out come all the other 
reasons: the everlasting claim that the Mass is a mystery and 
therefore demands a dead, mysterious language. Why this should 
apply to collect, gospel and epistle I for one cannot see. Then 
comes the claim that Latin is a necessary safeguard of unity. That 
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the use of Latin in the liturgy is ‘a manifest and beautiful sign of 
unity . . . in a considerable portion of the Church”’ is clear enough, 
and has been explicitly stated by the Holy Father (Mediator Det, 
n. 60). But it is equally clear that the Eucharist, the sacraments 
and the Creed, not even mentioning the Holy See itself, are the 
really necessary and effective symbols of unity. Else, what about 
the Catholics of Greek, Old Slavonic and other rites? Some insist 
that Latin in itself is sacred, more musical and better adapted to 
worship than any modern language. This is very much a matter 
of personal opinion and would hardly stand close scrutiny. Or do 
we really claim that the Lord’s Prayer in English is not as sacred 
as in a foreign and obsolete tongue? 


It would be a waste of time to continue. The readers of 
WORSHIP have looked at this game often enough. They above 
all know that when Rome changed from Greek to Latin, it 
changed from the language of the few to the language of the 
many, in other words, to vernacular. Since the Holy See has 
officially declared that a partial use of the mother tongue in the 
liturgy is beneficial, there is only one problem involved: the prob- 
lem of making the change in the right fashion; and it is on this 
score that we can have sensible arguments and exciting ones. We 
should argue about the amount of vernacular, the quality of the 
translation, the way to prepare the people for a change, the re- 
placing of spurious and obsolete reasons for Latin in our cate- 
chisms with more adequate ones (e. g., tradition), the best man- 
ner of making our wishes known to our hierarchy, and the mode 
of transition. 


The problem, as I see it, is big enough without sham argu- 
ments. The departure from a tradition of 1600 years and the 
thorny question of making the right change at the right time and 
in the right way constitute formidable tasks: granted. But I per- 
sonally feel that the reasons for the change and against all-Latin 
are more urgent and that Rome knows well enough how to make 
changes prudently. But I am willing to discuss the merits of true 
arguments. What bothers me is the dexterity with which so many 
miss the noint and drag in unreasonable reasons. 
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This same attitude comes to mind every time I instruct a con- 
vert concerning the holy Eucharist. Some students, of course, can 
absorb the catechism as it stands — either because they have a 
childlike trust, or perhaps they want to get married as quickly as 
possible. But there are, thank God, always the ones who scru- 
tinize what they are being offered and who want reasons. Their 
argument is then: ‘‘Father, Jesus said in Matthew, ‘All of you 
drink of this,’ and in Mark it says ‘they all drank of it’ and St. 
Paul (1 Cor. 11:25) definitely states that this ‘cup is the new 
covenant in my blood; do this... .’’’ (The text of our missal 
follows the explicit command of St. Matthew: ‘““Take and drink 


ye all of it.’’) 


Father Yves Congar, O.P., in his great work on Church reform 
(and I quote from a translation of a chapter in Cross Currents, 
4, p. 83) says that the use of the chalice for the people ‘was not 
a question of dogma, and the Holy See will end by allowing the 
use of the chalice.”” And yet, when you look at the average cate- 
chism, this point of discipline and expediency is made a point of 
dogma. The chalice was never “‘abolished’’ by any decree. Like 
all such changes, it came about as gradually as a geological change. 
Reasons where many, among them a shift of dogmatic emphasis, 
but this was hardly the most powerful driving force. And yet it 
would seem that way, when you read our ordinary means of in- 
struction. If you say that the reason for giving Communion under 
one species only is that Christ is present, whole and entire, under 
the species of bread, you will once in a while get the puzzled ques- 
tion: ‘“Then why did Jesus institute two species and add the com- 
mand to drink?’’ The answer that two species were needed for the 
Sacrifice but not for Communion is a reasonable one and will be 
accepted; but is it the best we can do? 


The true reasons, the historical ones, were those of convenience 
and reverence (difficulty in administering the sacrament to large 
crowds, fear of spilling the sacred species, and some others). These 
reasons could never have prevailed had not the dogmatic emphasis 
on the background truth — as developed during the age of scholas- 
ticism —- conditioned the minds for a change. When rebellious 
minds like Hus, Wicliffe, Luther, Zwingli and Calvin linked this 
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MISSING THE POINT 


question with heresy and schism, what Fr. Congar calls the 
“rightist’’ and the ‘‘Spanish’’ attitude prevailed and the Church 
protected the recent tradition as legitimate. 


Moreover, the partial theology that concerns itself largely with 
the Real Presence, an emphasis thrust on the Church by heresies, 
is not the complete approach to this mystery. Eucharist as ban- 
quet, as sacrifice, as the center of the Mystical Body, is much 
wider and larger, and in this wider and larger view the real pro- 
portions are restored. 


No loyal Catholic will doubt the power of the Church to rule 
and govern. If the Church saw fit to withhold one species of the 
Blessed Sacrament for valid reasons (as she previously had substi- 
tuted the less onerous baptism by pouring for the fuller rite of 
immersion), a loyal son of the Church accepts this disciplinary 
change. But it is an unenlightened and poor conception of loy- 
alty to use dogmatic arguments to justify what may be temporary. 
Once a thing is dogmatically established no pope or general coun- 
cil can restore the initial state. Could Pius X have restored the 
true conception of the holy Eucharist if infrequent Communion 
had been based on dogmatic reasons instead of discipline? 


The Church is not a fossil, but a living organism. Nor is she a 
skeleton, but a Body with a skeleton, if one may use this image. 
She lives, and a living organism adapts itself. Should the Holy 
See judge that the twentieth century Catholic needs an even fuller 
Eucharist and would be more deeply immersed in eucharistic spirit 
by partaking of both species of the sacred banquet, an appeal to 
the wrong reasons now would make it practically impossible to 
adjust the sacramental practice to the potential demands of sacra- 
mental completeness. It is perhaps beside the point that under 
each of the species we have the complete Christ —a truth no 
Christian doubts: the point may be the completeness of signifi- 
cation. 


A concatenation of historical causes in which dogmatic links 
provided firm support brought about this change. We should 
defend the right of the Church to adapt discipline to successive 
ages, but if we try to prove too much we do harm. Therefore we 
should leave the dogmatic justification in right proportion. Other- 
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wise we are not only right for the wrong reasons, but commit 
the Apostolic See to positions only the pope and a general council 
can take up. We should not forget that perfectly orthodox Cath- 
olics in union with Rome to this day give both species and that 
any Latin Catholics may go to holy Communion in such churches; 
that the chalice in some instances was given to the people as late 
as the late fifteenth century; that the Council of Trent even al- 
lowed reintroduction of this use in Austria and other countries for 
a time; and that the rubric, prescribing the chalice of ablution for 
the laity — though now out of use and obsolete — is still in our 
books. 


To be sure: the issues mentioned above, the vernacular, the 
altar facing the people, and the very remote and in-actual ques- 
tion of the two species, are brought in for arguing the point that 
many people attack issues for the wrong reasons. The liturgical 
movement in America has made none of these issues its own. The 
last one has not even been mentioned, nor, to be truthful, even 
been thought of. I could have brought up popular participation 
in high Mass or dialog Mass just as well. But I felt these three 
instances were more illuminating than any others. 


As an apt illustration of ‘‘dexterity in missing the point,’’ it 
would not at all be surprising, however, if the rumor will not 
get around that H. A.R., WORSHIP and the entire liturgical 
movement are agitating for the chalice. ““What did I tell you: 
now they bave turned utraquists!’’ Which none of intends to 
do — ever. H. A. R. 
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MARRIAGE PREPARATION 


THE ST. CLOUD PLAN 


ORKS like Kar] Adam’s recent One and Holy remind us 
again that some of the errors of the sixteenth century 
reformers had their foundation in Catholic defections. 

We can discern a lot about the history of discipline and practice 
prior to the Reformation in the declarations of the Council of 
Trent. With regard to the sacramental idea, for example, the 
Council declared: “If any one assert that man’s free will, moved 
and aroused by God, by its obedience to the divine inspiration and 
vocation does nothing towards preparing itself for the grace of 
justification, but that like an inanimate thing it remains entirely 
inactive, let him be anathema.” 


It does not take too deep a penetration on our part to realize 
that this condemnation not only had in view the error that man 
is incapable of performing good and meritorious works, as Luther 
held, but that it was also intended as a condemnation of a care- 
less Catholic attitude that had grown strong: the attitude of re- 
garding the sacraments as so entirely the work of Christ, that 
human cooperation and intelligent disposition were neglected. 
Both extremes are well covered by the statement of the Council, 
and of course we know from subsequent history, that an aware- 
ness of the need for intelligent human disposition and participa- 
tion have now become a matter of popular Catholic thought. 


Yet the better disposition for grace and the better cooperation 
with it remain the great objectives of Catholic life. The program 
of Blessed Pope Pius X, the Catholic Action advances of Pope 
Pius XI, and the modern liturgical apostolate, all have stressed 
the necessity of men and women doing more to ready themselves 
for the working of God’s grace in them and through them the 
sanctification of all. This is perhaps the central idea of Catholic 
Ohristianity, the idea that the redemption of Christ is applied 
through man, the chief of visible creation, to all creation, the idea 
of grace building on nature, transfiguring the universe and restoring 
it to the service of God’s glory. Doing this in and through Christ 
was what Blessed Pope Pius sought to express in his motto: ‘“To 
bring all things to a head in Christ.” 
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This has happily brought the emphasis in Catholic morality 
and piety on sacramental grace. Much has been written and done 
about better disposition for and cooperation with the action of 
Christ in the sacraments, Of course the sacraments of baptism, 
penance and holy Eucharist are, as always, the chief daily pas- 
toral concern, and we have had much literature and a great many 
efforts in modern times concerned with better human disposition 
for their efficacy. Preparation and disposition for the social sacra- 
ment of holy order have ever been one of the chief obligations of 
popes and bishops down through the centuries. Our seminarians 
and other clerical institutions of learning and training attest to 
that. 

But there has been a notable lagging in respect to the other 
social sacrament, holy matrimony. The encyclical Casti Connubii 
and our present Holy Father’s recent address to an association of 
midwives seem directed to calling the Catholic world’s attention 
to this. Catholic social thinking has been gradually bedding itself 
the past several decades more and more on the truth that the 
sanctification of marriage is the particular need of society in our 
time. That is why all efforts to attack the decadence of morals in 
truly Catholic social thinking are based on efforts to heal the 
damage done by secularism to Catholic family life and the home. 


In the diocese of St. Cloud, Minn., a plan to extend and in- 
tensify the pastoral office as regards preparation and disposition 
for the sacrament of matrimony by a course of pre-marriage in- 
struction was officially introduced five years ago, and has achieved 
results beyond expectation. There has ever been an obligation on 
the part of priests in the care of souls to instruct carefully those 
who are contemplating marriage. But owing to limitations of 
time and talent, as in all human effort, and particularly because 
matrimony, somewhat unlike the other sacraments, is more con- 
cerned with the earthly life of husbands and wives, the idea of 
preparing oneself and disposing oneself for its action of grace 
does not enter sufficiently into Catholic consciousness. 


The fact that average Catholics would be horrified at the 
thought of a priest being ordained without long years of formal 
preparation, whereas many Catholics do not hesitate to enter mar- 
ried life on impulse, testifies to the difference in popular thinking 
about disposition. Pastors will confirm the fact that it is consid- 
ered quite a quality on the part of Catholics, when they show 
concern for having their union in marriage sanctioned by the 
Church. But popular concern has not gone very far beyond that. 

The fact that marriage includes very earthy purposes explains 
perhaps why this sacrament, more than others, has been vitiated 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


by the secularism and materialism of our age. Hence an effort was 
made to enlist the assistance of others besides pastors in the proper 
preparation and instruction that precedes marriage. The St. Cloud 
courses are an extension of the spiritual guidance of the priest and 
a more vivid application of the spiritual factors to concrete prob- 
lems of living in the world today. Priests conduct the classes on 
the nature of the sacrament, the spiritual, moral and liturgical 
aspects of it; but laymen, doctors and nurses, lawyers and sociol- 
ogists treat of marital relations, hygiene, home economics, man- 
agement and support of the family, etc. 


The remarkable thing about it is that the course, extending 
over seven weeks, conducted in real classes followed by discussion 
periods, accomplishes a genuine preparation of heart and mind 
for the reception of this sacrament which has so many implica- 
tions in the complexities of modern society. The students, for such 
they become, have a chance to survey the life they are about to 
enter, and they get a realization of the need of God's help. As the 
Advent collects suggest, their hearts and minds are “‘stirred up,” 
prepared, disposed before reception of the sacrament, and thus its 
efficacy has a chance. 


We are not concerned here with the details of how the course 
is handled, except to state that all young persons of the diocese 
contemplating marriage within a given year are admonished in 
the early part of the year to enroll at the center nearest their home 
parish. Those contemplating marriage enroll as couples, but the 
classes for young men and young women are held separately. Last 
year alone, a total of 868 young men and women signed up, in- 
cluding 68 non-Catholics, and 68 persons who took the course 
by correspondence, (The seminarians of the diocese, under the 
direction of their Rector, take care of the correspondence involved.) 
All are encouraged to buy or at least rent the Marriage Preparation 
Course, published by the Catholic Centre of the University of 
Ottawa. Classes are held every Sunday and Wednesday evening 
for seven weeks, usually during Lent, in some centrally located 
town of each deanery, in the school or church hall. At the con- 
clusion of the course, the participants receive a nicely designed, 
formal certificate. If at all possible, the Bishop is present to confer 
the certificate, and to encourage the young couples to high ideals. 
This, incidentally, has a good effect in personalizing the filial 
relations of flock to their episcopal pastor. 


Of the many hundreds of couples that have taken the courses 
so far, no instance of a serious defection of happy married life 
has occurred to date. This fact alone should stun us into realizing 
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the Council of Trent's admonition, “that for the grace of any 
sacrament the soul cannot remain inactive like an inanimate thing” 
but must be disposed by human efforts cooperating with actual 
grace, before sacramental grace can have its full efficacy. In a num- 
ber of instances, moreover, engagements were permanently broken 
when, as a result of the course, one party came to realize the un- 
desirability from a Christian standpoint of marriage with the other. 


If we recall that no serious consideration of the problems of 
society today omits the truth that marriage and the home are the 
foundation of the social order, we can readily agree that any effort 
to have the sacrament of matrimony achieve its sanctifying purpose 
has a place of priority in the Catholic apostolate. We approach 
treatment of this sacrament not merely as theologians and sociol- 
ogists, but as Christians, who wish to associate more closely with 
the supernatural powers of Christ. We must recognize clearly the 
concrete, worldly, elements of married life, but we must make it 
vividly clear that the sacrament has as its objective, the transfiguring 
of the life and love of husband and wife, their worldly duties, their 
conjugal relationships, their home building and providing; and 
this is, to say the least, a large order. 


Yet when we perceive God’s remarkable intervention in ‘‘good 
and holy marriages,’’ when we recall that whatever survives of 
decency and morality in our poor world today, has survived be- 
cause of the grace of matrimony, when we behold how a little 
effort in the direction of preparing hearts and minds for its efficacy 
results in startling success, we can see that efforts like the St. Cloud 
marriage preparation courses show us the way back to God and 
Christian living. 


Christ indeed had His plan for marriage preparation. The Chris- 
tian family and home are more than the equivalent of the sem- 
inary as a means of preparation. But our society is so vitiated by 
secularism, that such Christian homes are not with us to the extent 
that we can rely on their efficacy alone. If we attack the problem, 
by drawing from the grace of matrimony as a sacrament, we can 
reconstruct Christian family life to a point where it will main- 
tain its own ideals. That seems to be the desire of our Sovereign 
Pontiffs in their many exhortations. That seems to be the con- 
soling resuit of human efforts like those in the diocese of St. Cloud. 
That surely was Christ’s plan when He equipped His Church 
with a sacrament, which would lift the natural family and home 
to the dignity of a heavenly cell. 


>k PETER W. BARTHOLOME, D.D. 
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FOR MEN OF ACTION’ 


life of the spiritual director or chaplain of apostolic lay 

groups. What is apostolic action? How is it exerted? Who 
should be an apostle? These questions constantly cry out for 
answers. But the one great problem that all inevitably face is 
this: what is the relationship between the spirituality of the 
apostle and his action? Which is first — spirituality or action? 
Or can they be separated at all? 


It is with problems like these and many others besides that this 
book deals. And because of its understanding, clear-cut answers, 
because of its generally solid and excellent spiritual substance, this 
reviewer considers it a milestone on the road to the restoration of 
all things in Christ. 


The apostolate flows from membership in the Mystical Body 
of Christ. To be baptized into Christ entails being baptized into 
the being and the activity of Christ, into the being and activity 
of Christ’s counterpart on earth, His Church. To be a living 
member of the Church and not to share her impelling desire for 
internal and external growth unto completion is to live in a small 
provincial egotistic world and to deny one’s own being. Hence 
the desire for the apostolate arises simply from a becoming aware 
of what one is, “becoming aware of something already existing” 
(p. 38). It is man’s free personal consent to the consuming love 
of the Father for men that found its perfect realization in Christ 
and that now finds similar realization in the Church and her 
members. 


: HE life of a lay apostle is not easy or simple. Neither is the 


If a man is in Christ, if he shares Christ’s being, Christ’s mind 
towards the Father and mankind, he must necessarily be a witness 
to Christ in his life. What is an apostle? Every baptized person 
is an apostle by his very nature. He cannot be true to himself if 
he is not a witness. How does he give this witness? The author 
insists strongly that it does not consist in any sort of self-seeking 
pressuring of one’s fellowman. The apostolate, he says (p. 8), is 
opening up the Christian way of life to men, helping them to give 
themselves to God more deeply. Its aim is to obtain free acts from 
men. Being a witness then means “‘a call to a free person, without 
however pressuring him, for it shows him, shining through a life 
similar to his own, that ideal for which the attraction is never 
completely absent from his heart’’ (p. 13). Thus did Christ live 
and act and give witness; thus must the modern apostle live and 


*For Men of Action. By Yves de Montcheuil. Translated by Charles E. Par- 
nell. Fides Publishers, Souti Bend, Ind. 1951. Pp. 169. Cloth, $3.00. 
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act, since by his being he partakes of Christ’s witness. The apos- 
tolate is love, it is the gift of self motivated by love. 


But, since it is not good for man to be alone, since the Church 
of which he is a member is social in nature, since by working 
alone the apostle may become the victim of his private interpreta- 
tion of the apostolate or of ways and means of action, it is natural 
and necessary that apostles group together. Their impact on the 
institutions that mould men’s thinking and activity can thus be 
more effective and enduring; and they themselves can fill up and 
counteract their individual weaknesses. 


The work of the apostolate is exercised on individuals and 
groups. The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed. It is like 
leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of flour 
until all was leavened. Here is one of Father de Montcheuil’s 
capital points. ““The action of Christ is not something that reaches 
men individually and leaves them in isolation. It is an action that 
brings them together and unites them. . . . It is essential for Chris- 
tianity that the grace that transforms individuals be at the same 
time the grace which unites all into one, which makes all whom 
it touches into one single Being, the Body of Christ, the Church” 
(p. 42). 

This was essential to Christ’s thought when He spoke of “‘the 
other sheep who are not of this fold. Them also I must bring, so 
that there may be one flock and one shepherd.” It is essential also 
to His conception of the sacraments, especially the Eucharist which, 
says the author, is ‘‘the sacrament of the unity of the Church. It 
unites one to another but in the Church, in Christ, by making us 
share more and more fully in each other's life. By bringing us more 
deeply into the Church, the Eucharist causes us to live still more 
fervently her desire for growth. . . . The Eucharist binds us to- 
gether in the life of the Church’’ (p. 39). 


And so one could go on and on. Every page is packed. Father 
de Montcheuil is no longer living. He was killed by the Gestapo 
in 1943. He never intended to write a book. These chapters are 
talks that he gave to the young apostles he was guiding. They 
touch on a variety of subjects: the call to action, the desire for 
the apostolate, the Mystical Body and Christian life, vocation, 
Christian humanism, and so on; but they are not haphazardly 
thrown together. The common theme of grace runs through the 
book: the transforming power of grace and the vivifying aware- 
ness on the part of man that grace pleads for. 


There is (or need be) no conflict between apostolic action and 
the interior life of the apostle. It is all very simple. If one’s in- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


terior life is genuine, if it is the penetration of man’s thinking 
and living by Christ’s life within him, he will be an apostle. If 
man tries to be an apostle apart from Christ and His grace, if he 
neglects the sacramental, liturgical, and personally-prayerful means 
of making himself more and more aware of Christ’s grace within 
him, he won't be an apostle for long. 

We recommend the book to all Catholics. Priests, religious — 
both active and contemplative — should not conclude from the 
title that it is only for laymen. Reading it thoughtfully will en- 
rich all lives and make all conscious of their privileges and obliga- 
tion as members of Christ. Fides Publishers are to be commended 
for having had the book translated and for having made it avail- 
able to English speaking readers. 


St. John’s Abbey EMERIC A, LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


SETTINGS OF THE PROPER OF THE MASS 


HE propers must be sung. The law solidly backs up the inner 
requirements of the liturgy on this point. Since however the 
Gregorian melodies are quite beyond the capabilities of the 

average parish choir, it has been necessary to resort to simplified 
settings of the proper in one form or another. Several publications 
have appeared in print in recent years in answer to this very need. 


Perhaps the easiest and most practical settings for week-in and 
week-out use are those of Rev. Theodore Labouré, O.M.I., and 
found in his book called Propers of the Mass for the Sundays of 
the Year ard a Few Feasts. Fr. Labouré has prepared four sets of 
simple recitative-like melodies which are used through four di- 
visions of the liturgical year. The melodies are not based on Greg- 
orian chants nor are they modal in style; rather, they are com- 
posed melodic frames, into which the texts for the Sundays are 
placed. The texts are clearly printed and should afford no read- 
ing problems to the singer. Another book is one prepared by Rev. 
Carlo Rossini entitled Propers of the Mass for All Sundays and 
Feasts of the Ecclesiastical Year in which the proper texts are set 
to selected psalm tones. Slightly more difficult than Fr. Labouré’s 
settings, this book also covers a wider selection of feasts. 


Along the lines of simplifying existing Gregorian chant mel- 
odies— a plan suggested by Fr. Howell in Orate Fratres some 
time ago —- there is a book entitled The Proper of the Mass Set 
to Gregorian Themes prepared by Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B., 
and Rev. Herman J. Koch. Wherever it was felt that the original 
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Gregorian melodies presented technical obstacles in singing, the 
author simplified them to what might be called an elaborated psalm 
tone. Wherever strong melodic fragments were encountered, in 
some introits, for example, or in alleluias and offertories, the 
original melodies were retained. In other instances the straight 
psalm-tone formulas were adopted. Choir directors who feel that 
their singers are not quite ready for the Liber Usualis but that 
they could readily sing music with a little more variety than is 
contained in straight psalmody from week to week, will find this 
book suited to their needs. The Masses of the temporal and the 
sanctoral cycles are included, as well as votive Masses. Durable 
cloth binding for both the singers’ and the accompaniment edi- 
tions are available. 


In simplified form for part singing, there is a set of Sunday 
propers by Cyr de Brant called Propria Dominicalia. This music 
is designed to be sung by two-part choirs of equal voices or by 
soprano, alto and baritone with organ accompaniment. For two- 
part choirs there are also original settings of several propers by 
Sister M. Florentine, P.H.J.C. These include the proper of the 
Mass for Easter, the nuptial Mass, and a setting of the new proper 
of the Assumption. A widespread use of Sr. Florentine’s com- 
positions points to their strong appeal to the average choir singer. 


All of the above are published by McLaughlin © Reilly Co.., 
45 Franklin St., Boston, with the exception of Fr. Rossini’s book, 
which has been issued by J. Fischer & Co., 119 West 40th St., 
New York. Copies of these books will be sent ‘‘on approval” to 
those requesting them. 


CHOIR DIRECTOR 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


1g rbot pons fittingly begins its breviary readings with 
Genesis and the story of man’s fall: for Septuagesima in- 
itiates the Easter mystery of man’s redemption from that 
fall. Our cover design pictures the cherubim with flaming sword 
guarding the gate of paradise from which Adam had been cast 
out (Gen. 3:24). The angel is vested in deacon’s garb, in accord- 
ance with his function as messenger and ‘‘assistant to God’’ in His 
dealings with man and the universe.* 
*There is hardly another instance in which current religious art has done a 
more obvious disservice to religion than in its portrayal of angels. The December 
issue of The Oblate (a monthly bulletin published by St. John’s Abbey devoted 
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IT CAN BE DONE’ 


OR six years, in the rural parish of 600 souls where I am 

pastor, we have used a very simple but effective way of 

stressing the “offertory’’ meaning of the collection at our 
Sunday high Mass, fifty-two times a year. Readers of WORSHIP 
might like to know about it. 


While the entire congregation is singing the Creed, standing 
(including the celebrant who remains standing at the altar), two 
of the adult servers leave their places in time to genuflect before 
the middle of the altar while the celebrant and the entire con- 
gregation are also genuflecting, during the singing of the ‘Et Ver- 
bum Caro factum est.’’ Meantime, four ushers have come forward, 
two abreast, for their collection baskets, timing themselves to reach 
the gate of the Communion rail, to make the aforementioned gen- 
uflection, four abreast. 


After the genuflection, the two servers go to the credence table, 
one taking the plate holding the water and wine cruets, the other 


to the interests of Benedictine oblates) carried some quote-worthy paragraphs 
of comment: 

“The other day I happened to visit a religious goods store in one of our 
larger cities. . . . The pictures of the angels will serve as an example. Perhaps 
I noticed them because I have such a firm idea of what the angels are like. Here 
is a typical passage from the Apocalypse: ‘And the angel took the censer and 
filled it with the fire of the altar and threw it down upon the earth, and there 
were peals of thunder, rumblings, and flashes of lightning and an earthquake’ 
(Apoc. 8:5). And what is the typical angel of the store like? He is a cute little 
infant with pink cheeks who is aided in his various gyrations by a pair of 
downy little wings reminiscent of the Three Little Ducklings. Whether he is 
sailing about the Blessed Virgin or guarding an infant's cradle or escorting a 
saint to heaven, he is characterized by two things: lack of clothing, and lack 
of strength, fortitude, courage, character and any other feature which makes a 
messenger of God a messenger of God and not a kewpy doll... . 

“Such cute and cuddlesome little nymphs are so far from the true concept of 
angels that one wonders whether the painters weren't heretics. . . . I am not 
surprisd that angels receive little or no attention from the ordinary Catholic 
today. I do not venerate, rely upon, or confide in plump pink babies either. 
And that is why I protest against such art as this. It is not only untrue to the 
historical and dogmatic fact, it leads astray. . . . And how shall our non- 
Catholic friends ever get a true idea of God’s angels when all they see is a bunch 
of flying babies with toy trumpets?” 

*We ask our readers to contribute to this ‘‘column.’’ Any report (preferably 
not longer than a page) on the application of liturgical ideals on parish, home. 
school or personal level will be welcome. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP, to 
any address designated, will be paid for each item printed. — ED. 
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taking the plate holding the celebrant’s altar bread. In the mean- 
time, the two outside ushers have each taken the two baskets that 
are near the side altars, and handed one to each of the inside ushers, 
Now all six men again genuflect, and the two bearers of the sac- 
rificial elements precede the two outside ushers down the two side 
aisles. The two inside ushers collect in the middle aisle. Thus the 
collection is completed in one trip to the rear of the church. (In 
case of a larger parish, all of this could just as well start at the 
beginning of the Creed.) 

The two bearers of the sacrificial elements circle the rear seats 
and start forward in the middle aisle toward the altar, followed 
by the four ushers, two abreast, each bearing his basket of sacrificial 
offerings. 

The two bearers of the sacrificial elements enter the sanctuary. 
The ushers stop in their starting position, while the two outside 
ushers deposit the sacrificial offerings in boxes elevated one foot 
above the floor by base-board brackets. (This elevation, out of 
respect for the sweat-earned money of the faithful. These elevated 
boxes have ‘‘Sacrificial Offerings’ painted in clearly legible gold 
letters on one side.) The ushers return to their posts at the door 
of the church. 


In the meantime the singing of the Creed has been completed, 
the celebrant has sung Dominus vobiscum and Oremus, and the 
server is standing at his side with the large altar bread which the 
celebrant places on the paten for the offertory. The Mass has not 
been delaycd by reason of the procession. The two bearers of the 
sacrificial elements retire to their places awaiting their next duty, 
that of carrying torches during the canon of the Mass, and lead- 
ing the communicants in the Communion procession. 

There has been no money-raising method in the parish other 
than this “‘offertory procession’’ during the six years. 


READ THE BIBLE, AND.... 


FOR BIBLE WEEK 1952, FEBRUARY 10-16 


a4 NE of the old men used to say: “The Prophets compiled 

€ the Scriptures, and the Fathers have copied them, and 

the men who came after them learned to repeat them by 

heart; then has come this generation that has placed them in cup- 
boards’ ’’ (The Paradise of the Fathers, II, bk. I, ch. viii). 

That sounds like a very modern lament to the effect that no 

one reads the Bible any more, but it goes back to the desert fathers 
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of Egypt in the fourth century. They need not have despaired so, 
for although the Bible is not read nearly so much as it ought to 
be, someone has gone to the trouble of estimating that about 500 
million complete Bibles are in existence today. In 1951 alone 
something like 30 million copies came forth from the presses of 
the world, an all-time high for one year. It would be consoling 
to know that all of them were read (and not, in the context of 
Belloc’s ‘‘sins of scarlet,’’ around the edges only). Is there any 
large possibility that in despite of this feverish book-making ac- 
tivity those old Egyptian hermits might have been correct in their 
mournful estimate? How many of those copies of Scripture will 
make the journey from bookseller’s shelf to closet shelf without 
being given the chance to move the heart of one man? 


A publisher is reported as having registered incredulity at the 
possibility of increasing appreciably Bible sales among Catholics. 
“Who said anything about reading it?’’ said his knowledgeable 
business friend. ‘““What makes you think Protestants do? But they 
buy ‘em. And so will Catholics.” 


Before this conversation is put down as a gratuitous slander 
against both groups, it might be well to record the historical 
judgment of H. Maynard Smith (not a Catholic), that the spon- 
taneous enthusiasm of the English people of the sixteenth cen- 
tury for a vernacular translation of the Bible was principally 
traceable tc; what he calls ‘‘Big Business.’’ ““The colporteurs were 
probably very numerous. .. . The work was risky but the profits 
were considerable’ (Henry VIII and the Reformation, p. 301). 
These hawkers of Holy Writ and uninspired polemic, their sacks 
slung round their necks (hence col), had discovered the profits 
hidden in the sale and distribution of Tyndale’s heretically an- 
notated translation. The trinity they most believed in was that 
of “‘pounds, shillings and pence.’’ Theological dispute was their 
small concern compared with the lucrative discovery of ‘‘the zeal 
of the English bishops to pay good money for bad Bibles in order 
to burn them’’ (so Philip Hughes, The Reformation in England, 
I, p. 146). Making the Scriptures available to Tyndale’s plough- 
boy was hence something more than a missionary venture. Many 
a furrow had he to turn in the interest of the printer in Germany 
or Holland, so that this handsome Book might rest in a place of 
honor on the table of his farm home. Mozley has estimated in 
his life of Tyndale that fifty years of hard commercial endeavor 
had to transpire before the English people became that people of 
the Bible they like to fancy themselves by native bent. 


This brief digression into how the Bible manages to get read 
or at least distributed does not hope to establish the likelihood 
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that Protestant Christians are no more given to Bible reading than 
Catholics — only to Bible owning. Patently it is not so. By mul- 
tiple declaration pragmatically borne out, the Bible is the rock on 
which the various churches are established. Importantly it should 
be mentioned that “‘the Scripture alone’’ meant from the start, 
“the Scripture as interpreted by Dr. Luther,’”’ or ‘‘as translated 
(with all kinds of Lutheran borrowings) by Dr. Tyndale.’ The 
notion of private interpretation by the individual Christian in 
any sense apart from the humanist-heretical laid down was, if 
anything, more unthinkable than accepting guidance in Bible in- 
terpretation from Rome. But that day has long passed and an 
individual illuminism is now postulated, with the result that we 
Catholics are sadly aware that God's “‘letters from heaven’’ are 
more widely studied outside His Church than within. 


There are several possible reactions to this state of affairs, and 
one is to thank God that the indestructible record of His love is 
available to so many, in whatever from. Charity demands delight 
in the workings of grace, be it trickle or cascade, in the souls of 
men who are brothers. 


Another view and a popular one is to make capital of the point 
that we Catholics absorb the essence of the Scriptures daily in 
oblique ways: the priest, the religious and any who choose have 
the divine office to read whose skeleton is the psalter, whose blood 
and sinew are the riches of both Testaments; the Mass liturgy is 
so largely scriptural that the pardonable confusion between Bible 
and missal in the mind of a casual Sunday morning observer 
contains more of right than wrong; the course of religious in- 
struction given a Catholic in classroom and pulpit ultimately 
conveys to him the meat of the inspired books, their authority, 
their doctrine and consolation. And so the defenses are multiplied, 
but they are fated to remain defenses. They will always comprise 
putting the best face on a bad situation. 


The situation, bluntly, is that God has written poetry, history, 
wisdom and prophecy for our pleasure and utility and we have 
“‘processed’’ it, at times even bordering on the declaration that we 
have done the better thing. He has written beautifully of His Son 
— in the Flesh and in the Church — and we have parcelled the 
account into Bible stories, catechism responses, and proof-texts. 
He has given us bread to eat and we prefer the crumbs of our own 
crumbling to the full rich texture of the loaf. If it were a matter 
of acknowledging historical reasons and repenting past failures 
only, there would be some excuse. But to have students not long 
out of Catholic high school say, ‘““We were told not to read the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


Bible,” indicates basic ignorance of a default. No matter if they 
were never told such a thing. If even one should come away 
thinking he was, enough damage is done, 


Does Karl Adam voice an over-optimism in describing a re- 
awakened interest in the Bible among the common people of the 
Church as “‘widespread’”’ (One and Holy, p. 54)? Our meeting- 
ground with Protestants on the question of the Bible, he says, 
may produce rich results in human understanding. That is to be 
expected so long as there is a common view between us that the 
Scriptures and especially the New Testament writings are the clas- 
sical source of Christianity, her ‘‘conscious mind,’’ in Dr. Adam's 
phrase, as contrasted with an orally transmitted deposit of faith. 
The paradox is that the Catholic whose doctrinal position on total 
inspiration and inerrancy is unshaken does not consult God's 
oracles, while the non-Catholic whose leadership in these matters 
is a breached and sagging wall is still going humbly to the life- 
sustaining fountains. To rob the modern skeptic of any comfort, 
be it vigorously affirmed that the cause-and-effect sequences that 
exist in the situation are not of the sort he imagines. 


A four-page leaflet distributed by a large city parish lies on my 
desk. It is admirably done except for the title, which goes far to 
neutralize the good it contains. In large, heavy-type letters one 
ses: READ THE BIBLE BUT .. ., and four times more as 
paragraph heads the same warning is repeated. Now, if the likely 
scanner were a Bible reader with incorrect views it would have 
considerable value as it stands. He is the reader of lesser prob- 
ability, however; your casual glancer is the Catholic who will be 
effectively kept from further perusal by the stimulus which elicits 
the inner response, “Oh, yes, private interpretation. Dangerous 
business. I know better than to chance that.” Why not the same 
emphasis given to READ THE BIBLE! with a series of ‘‘and’s’’ 
before the ““but’s’’? 


Largely, I think, because the normal Catholic Scripture scholar 
(and an extremely clever though anonymous one did the leaflet 


| in question) learned of pitfalls before he learned of advantages. 
He was not effectively apprised until adulthood that the dangers 


of wresting the Scriptures to self-destruction were infinitely greater 
for the apostolic-age Christian surrounded by Gnostics and Juda- 


| izers, for the Tudor laborer or Saxon townsman whose parish 


| priest was infected by a sorry ignorance, Ockhamism in theology, 
| or both, than for him and his people with their eight, twelve or 


_ twenty years of education as Catholics. The Scriptures are mys- 


tery literature. They were written in ancient tongues at distant 
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times in far-off places. They are meant to nourish faith and yet 
have the power to disturb it. All that is true. But the circumstances 
that gave birth to Catholic fears concerning their widespread use 
and distribution are altered circumstances, and it is foolish and 
wrong to forget or obscure that fact. The Catholic comfort lies 
in this, that an analogy of faith exists which, joined with prayer 
for enlightenment, is a very effective safeguard although not a 
guarantee of being able to fit inspired writings into the picture of 
revealed truths. 


Faith comes from God. If its object, namely His truth, is cor- 
rectly understood, there is no — of inner contradiction 
between parts of the message. There is an objective pattern in 
what He has revealed; theology is the science which synthesizes 
and draws valid conclusions from the whole revelation contained 
in Scripture and tradition. Now every instructed Catholic is in 
some degree a theologian if he has ever attempted to see an inner 
relation obtaining among the mysteries. Even if his habit of ab- 
stract consideration is undeveloped, he is still mentally enriched 
by his belief in the individual Christian truths. When he turns to 
a primary source of revelation, therefore, he possesses a framework 
of Christian ideas that he is antecedently certain will be sustained, 
not contradicted, by his reading. 


He knows, for example, that the universe and man came to be 
by God's creative act. From earliest Genesis to late in the New 
Testament, he will see that truth reiterated. He knows of the 
Eucharist, and so can read John 6 without ‘‘turning away.” 
Mary’s virginity enlightens her answer to Gabriel for him. Christ's 
dual nature and divine origin from the Father without subordina- 
tion will provide him with some of the necessary keys for gospel 
reading. Throughout the Old Testament he can read of the Lord's 
Anointed, that is to say His “‘Christ,’"" who appears now as the 
victorious seed of the woman, again as the sprig shooting greenly 
from David's father, as the Son of Man crowned with power and 
glory in the vision of Daniel, as the Lord who will sit at the right 
hand of David's Lord and God. 


To claim that any Catholic is equipped to read the whole Bible 
without confusion or uncertainty would be rash, but it is safe to 


Wes 





say that, possessing sure faith, his confusion will be less than any | 


other’s. He also needs an ‘‘analogy of truth,”’ as it has been called, 
as a lesser guide to interpreting the Bible correctly. By that is 
meant a fair comprehension and orderly of matters like natural 
science, ancient history, and most especially the laws governing 
human literary expression. Lacking these he can fall into the serious 
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‘error of making God’s truth synonomous with his small grasp of 
Dit, or taking for granted that God's revelation includes elements 
' which it surely does not. 


The chief barriers to understanding in reading the Bible are 
' mistaken notions held by the Catholic as to what the content of 
"Catholic faith is. He had thought that literal historic truth is the 
' only mode of expression worthy of God, all allegory and exagger- 
ated figure being unthinkable in connection with Him. He had 
imagined that the perfection of Christian morality was revealed 
» in its entirety from the day of Abraham’s call. Inspiration meant 
"for him that if two gospel writers reported an event differently, 
' God's cause is embarrassed; if they cited the Old Testament ex- 


| tremely loosely there is cause for alarm. 


Should such a man be advised to stay away from the Bible in 


> order to safeguard his faith? Hardly, for he needs nothing so much 
> as a dose of unbelief in some of the misconceptions he is confusing 


/ with faith. He needs to nourish his soul on God’s truth and be 
| speedily rid of human legend. What is to keep him from mental 


" non-assimilation? There are study groups, of course, but that is 


) to bind God’s word to the schoolroom. A parish priest can help, 
‘either by a reply or by sending him to books for further clarifi- 
‘cation. (There was the city fireman, a daily communicant, who 
/ gave me a lift on the street and confessed a difficulty over who 
) would be left at the end of the world — St. Paul had not made 
it perfectly clear to him. “‘Nor to me,’’ I had to reply, with some 
| relief that even Fr. Prat was obliged to straddle the issue.) 


Bible reading will normally lead to some reading about the 
' Bible, and Catholic titles giving light in the matter are ever on 
the increase. Chiefly, however, the version of the Scriptures will 


|» be the reader’s great ally or hindrance. With a good translation 
) before one the genius of God is apparent, not simply His good 


pleasure at penances suffered. 


The day is largely past when an unwary Christian’s faith will 
be imperiled by a heretical translator who feels constrained to 
change all ‘‘priests’’ to “‘elders,’’ ‘‘grace’’ into ‘‘favor,’’ render 
“acknowledge’’ to avoid the Romish sound of ‘‘confess,”” and 
“health’’ whenever ‘‘salvation’’ might be felt to have some Cath- 
olic connotation. The day is not yet past when one can read that 
the “vineyard is confounded,” “‘the mountain of God is a fat 
mountain, a curdled mountain, a fat mountain,”’ and in footnotes, 











that the world was created 4004 years before Christ (speaking of 


) dangers to faith). That is why new vernacular translations mul- 


tiply and must multiply in our English tongue, that poor orphan 
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spoken for more than three hundred years before Catholics caught 
up with heretics in reading God’s word in it. There was a revision 
of a two century-old revision of a translation made from a trans. 
lation of the New Testament, done by American Catholic scholars 
in 1941. An English priest has given us lately the whole Bible in 
very readable English (praise him!), but again from the Latin 
Vulgate which is, despite its substantial accuracy, one very good 
remove from the original texts which alone are inspired. Briefly, 
it may be said that biblical difficulties increase in direct proportion 
as the first reading and the first meaning are departed from. 


For these reasons the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine feels 
a certain fittingness in expanding the observance of Biblical Sun- 
day (Septuagesima, for the ten years of the custom) to a week 
this year, February 10 to 16. And for another: that within a 
few years, under the Confraternity’s aegis there will appear a New 
Testament from the Greek and even before that, notable portions 
of the Old Testament to add to the books of Genesis and the 
Psalms which have already appeared out of the Hebrew. A clear 
translation that has done much to eliminate the obscurities of a 
corrupted or doubtful text, together with meaningful notes which 
indicate, e. g., what ‘‘daughters of Sion’’ means and why Jacob 
is a ‘heel gripper’’ before he is a “‘supplanter,’’ will do more to 
help Bible reading than a dozen sprightly handbooks commenting 
on a text in parts all but unintelligible. 


The Bible is intended to bring us into closer communion with 
God. It has that power, being something alive and full of energy. 
It can penctrate deeper than any two-edged sword, reaching the 
very division between soul and spirit. It can do that only if it is 
read, however, and read in something of the sequence and devel- 
opment in which it was written. The Church’s public prayer rec- 
ognizes no source of suitable converse with God higher than the 
inspired buoks. 


What must be remembered is that the pieces which compose the 
mosaic of the spoken liturgy — snippets of psalms, antiphonal 
echoes, readings short and long — will feed the soul of the Chris- 
tian best only if he knows who Romelia was and the weak-kneed 
Achaz, all that the ark stood for and the temple came to mean, 
who the Long-Awaited of the Gentiles was that Jew and Gentile 
might recognize Him. The Church finds prayer everywhere in the 
Bible, even where human eyes might look for it least. Early 
Genesis that is so much disputed, the shocking incidents of the 
historical books which some call immoral, Machabees which only 


Catholics accept as inspired, all find their place in the divine office 
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and the Mass liturgy. If it is initially assimilated as it was first 
dispensed, it then appears richly varied and Christ-laden; if not, 


then it may forever remain a puzzle and a distraction. 


Bible Week is a good time to halt lip service to God’s word, 
replacing it with movement of the lips over the prayers and 
prophecies and preparation that find their fulfillment in Christ. 
The meat and drink of God's discourse to men is lovingly held 
out: “All you that thirst, come to the waters: and you that have 
no money make haste, buy and eat: come ye, buy wine and milk 
without money, and without any price. Why do you spend money 
for that which is not bread, and your labor for that which does 
not satisfy? . . . Incline your ear and come to me: hear and your 


soul shall live’’ (Is. 55:1-3).* 
Catholic University 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


On Contributors: — REV. DENNIS GEANEY, O.S.A., is on 


GERARD S. SLOYAN 


the staff of St. Thomas High School, Rockford, Illinois. — 

SISTER M. GERARD belongs to the Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries, Fox Chase, Philadelphia; she received her 
liturgical schooling at the Notre Dame University summer courses. 
— We are especially grateful to our coadjutor bishop, the MosT 
REV. PETER W. BARTHOLOME of St. Cloud, for consenting to 
describe the marriage preparation courses now in operation in the 
diocese. His Excellency exercises national leadership in the Chris- 
tian family movement as episcopal moderator of the Catholic 
Family Life Bureau. — REV. EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B., author* 
of The Week with Christ, teaches college religion at St. John’s 
and is chaplain of the local Y.C.S. groups. — REV. GERARD 
SLOYAN is a member of the religious education department of 


Catholic University. 
. 


In the December issue we stated that we had attained our ‘‘silver 
jubilee goal’’ of a 1000 new subscribers, and had, at long last, 
passed the 5000 mark. Since then the floodgates seemed to open, 


"Father Sloyan will suggest a ‘‘program’’ of Bible reading in one of the next 
issues. In the meanwhile — for those who find the Knox Old Testament too 
expensive, and until the Confraternity translation becomes available — readers 
who qualify may wish to procure the Chicago University Complete Bible, 
which is a low-priced, competent translation and, though edited by non-Cath- 
olics, falls within that category of Bible translations whose use is permitted to 
“all who are in any way students of the Bible.’” — 


ED. 
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and within a month's time our subscriptions jumped to nearly | 15S: 
7000. The experience is exhilarating — to the editors, if less 5 | ‘@tY 
to the office force. More than half of the gain are gift subscriptions, | © °& 
We are happy publicly to express gratitude to our readers for this } SU88' 
evidence of their collaboration in the apostolate. One priest in} oF th 
Connecticut sent in no less than 22 gift subscriptions. Another, | ‘© /° 
in Minnesota, subscribed for all 17 members of his choir. And 2) 
hundreds sent in three or four. Since the change of name, too, | restri 
more pastors have shown an interest in getting copies in bulk for | or C 
sale at church doors or in pamphlet racks. May we suggest this 3) 
latter to all our priest-readers as a means of observing Catholic | those 
Press Month. (Bulk lots of six or more copies to parishes, at 20 | be gi 
cents a copy. Cf. advertisement in this issue.) With occasional | befor 
encouragement from the pulpit, a priest in a mid-western town | mean 
thus disposes of 30 copies monthly, and he insists that his parish | for ¢ 
is quite average, educationally. He adds: ‘“The people get a bang} the TK 
out of discovering that this ‘highbrow’ magazine is not really 


beyond them. And they do recognize that it gets down to es- ort 
sentials that affect them personally. The change of name makes at 
it much easier for me to talk it up.” ry 
¢ T) 

“The change of name!’’ We had naively imagined it would the | 
mean the end of weird distortions in address of letters. Until we 7 
ce 


received one, last week, addressed to ‘“The Editor of Warships.” 
It was from a father, subscribing for his nun-daughter. One won- |) PY‘ 





ders what thoughts went through his mind about the curious}, %°™ 

activities and studies Sisters are engaged in these days! ws 

a ‘ 

+ liturs 

Rather important news has come in about developments in | me 
Italy. The third national Liturgical Week met at Padua Septem- 7 
ber 17 to 23. Theme of the convention was the encyclical Media- | 

tor Det. For the first time, lay religious and the laity generally ) Lz 

took part. His Eminence, Cardinal Piazza, secretary of the Con-| in E: 


sistorial Congregation, delivered one of the conferences, on ‘“The|) the ( 
Priesthood of Christ and of the Faithful.’’ More than five hun-|) Coll 
dred priests, from some fifty dioceses, and ‘‘a large number of 7 tions 
bishops’’ were in attendance. The number and representative |) leafle 
character of those present give added significance to the petitions | quest 
officially submitted to the Sacred Congregation of Rites by Bishop | the 1 


Bernareggi in the name of the convention. | tyrol 
1) The new Easter vigil was unanimously welcomed by all, ead 


but certain improvements were suggested to heighten its effective- |” 
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ness: e. g., a better choice of ‘‘prophecies’’; solemn processional 
carrying of the blessed baptismal water to the baptistery, in order 
to emphasize the spiritual significance of the latter. It was also 
suggested that bishops be empowered to permit the anticipation 
or the postponement of the vigil service by several hours according 
to local needs. 


2) It was requested that the obligations of eucharistic fast be 
restricted everywhere and for all to several hours before holy Mass 
or Communion. 


3) To make possible the duty of feastday Mass attendance to 
those normally impeded by their work, the local ordinary should 
be given explicit power to allow Mass to be celebrated the evening 
before or on the afternoon or evening of the day itself. (In the 
meanwhile, a similar request submitted by the Swiss hierarchy, 
for evening Mass on holydays of obligation, has been refused by 
the Holy See.) 


4) The use of the vernacular in the Ritual was asked for, on 
the model of permissions already granted to other countries, be- 
cause “this would offer a notable and efficacious means of Chris- 
tian formation of the people.”’ 


This final request is perhaps most surprising; up to the present 
the Italian clergy were rumored to be opposed to the vernacular. 
In a country in which mother tongue and Latin are so similar that 
the common people say the Our Father, Hail Mary, and other daily 
prayers in Latin, the language problem of the liturgy would not 
seem so obvious — nor would its urgency in other countries be 
so readily appreciated. (At Trent, for instance, bishops of Italy 
and Spain were in the forefront of those who opposed vernacular 
liturgy, and even the vernacular Bible.) Noteworthy, too, is the 
clear statement that the request is motivated exclusively by pas- 
toral considerations. 

* 


Lay. persons and religious who wish to pray the Roman breviary 
in English but find the usual Ordo a daily puzzle, will welcome 
the Order for Office and Mass published by Doyle and Finegan, 
Collegeville, Minn., at $1.00. It contains no perplexing abbrevia- 
tions, directions are fully written out, and it is printed in 4-page 
leaflets for handy insertion into one’s book. Available free on re- 
quest from the same company is a liturgical book list, advertising 
the major liturgical texts available in English — breviary, mar- 
tyrology, missal and ritual — and some books about the liturgy. 
The latter are selected, for the most part, from a much larger 
Benedictine book list also available on request. 
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Good, Bad, and Different: —‘‘The new Latin Dictionary 
published by the Vatican, which is bringing classical and Church 
Latin up-to-date, translates ‘O.K.’ with ‘Amen’” (D.K., 
“Talking at Random,’’ London Tablet). 

— Bishop Huibers of Haarlem, in a pastoral letter, states ‘‘that 
there are still 29 parishes in the cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam 
and The Hague with more than 9000 parishioners each, whereas 
there should be a parish for every 3000 Catholics’’ (quoted in the 
London Catholic Herald). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FOR YOUR PENANCE, FATHER..... 


To the Editor: — The Editor of WorsHip ought to give either himself 
or Fr. Howell a good stiff penance for repeating a mistake that has been 
going on for decades. I refer to his quotation: “The just man falleth 
seven times 2 day,” as found in the December issue, 1951, p. 23. The 
scriptural pzssage in Proverbs 24:16 actually reads: “For a just man shall 
fall seven times and shall rise again; but the wicked shall fall down 
into evil.” 

In earlier centuries some of the Fathers of the Church quoted this 
entire text correctly, but added the words “‘a day” to make it read: “For 
a just man shall fall seven times a day . . .,” perhaps because of the sim- 
ilarity of another text with which they were very familiar: “Seven times 
a day I give praise to thee” (Ps. 118:164). But the earlier Fathers did 
not give the impression that the just man was simply a “falling” or 
“sinning” man, with little hope for himself in his frequent sinning. 
Whether we read “seven times” or “seven times a day” the correct sense 
is obvious from the context of the passage. This much St. Augustine 
made clear in his City of God (Book XI, chap. 31), pointing out that 
“no matter how often a just man may fall, he shall rise again.” He says 
this in explanation of our text of Proverbs 24:16. The emphasis is on 
the ‘fact that the just man will rise again from his sins, no matter how 
many they may be, whereas the evil man does mot rise up from his sins, 
he remains in them. (St. Augustine elsewhere, and also some later 
exegetes, deny that sin is spoken of at all in the text: they argue that 
the passage has reference to falling into and rising from temporal mis- 
fortunes rather than sins.) 

Too many of our people are still hearing this text in its false version 
and interpretation. It is convenient for the purpose of keeping people 
humble, but it also has the effect of making them do exactly what Fr. 
Howell deplores in his article. Since they are told they sin, even “seven 
times a day,” they easily get the notion that they are unworthy to 
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receive holy Communion and must therefore go to confession each time 
before receiving. 

For years I have been trying to undo this error and the harm it has 
worked in the minds of our good people. But it seems such a hard thing 
to undo; and one reason certainly is that they continue to hear and read 
the passage thus falsely represented. Understood rightly, the text should 
rather furnish encouragement and inspiration. 

And for your penance, Father, say..... 


Crookston, Minn. Rev. RoGerR SCHOENBECHLER, O.S.B. 


CANDLEMAS DAY 


To the Editor: —It can be done! While I realize that the following is 
not very startling, I have not observed it done elsewhere. Last February, 
after I had blessed the candles for the feast of the Purification, I had the 
nuns from our school convent line up at the Communion rail in the 
same manner as they go to holy Communion. Each nun, about twenty 
of them, then received a blessed candle, kissing hand and candle. During 
the Mass they held them lighted for the gospel and from the Sanctus 
to the Communion. It helped very much to convey some of the spirit 
of the feast to the entire congregation, instead of it being merely the day 
on which they buy candles in church after Mass. This year I hope to 
extend our simple “candle rite” to the older children of the school, and 
perhaps by next year we can include the whole congregation. We expect 
to do the same thing with the palms on Palm Sunday. 


New York Rev. M. F. 
“A PEOPLE’S MASS” 


To the Editor: — May I be permitted to make some comment on Mr. 
Marier’s letter in your December issue? He points out that the inclusion 
of Credo III by Dom Gregory Murray in his “People’s Mass” is incon- 
sistent with his statement that “the Masses of the Kyriale were never 
intended for congregational use.” I am fairly sure that the Kyriale 
Masses Dom Gregory had in mind were the more complicated settings, 
Nos. I-XVII; for in his booklet, The Choral Chants of the Mass, he 
indicates No. XVIII as the original melody actually sung by the people. 
(Alas! I have lent my copy to somebody, so cannot quote his actual 
words.) This is, like Credo III, almost entirely syllabic, and thus within 
the people’s powers. Mr. Marier says, “If Credo III can be learned by 
congregations, then many other chant melodies can likewise be learned.” 
I would agree with him, provided that these “other chant melodies” are, 
like Credo III, really simple syllabic chant. But I follow Dom Gregory 
In Opposing any attempt to make congregations sing things like Kyrie 
IV, VIII, IX, ete. 
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“In many places,” says Mr. Marier, “chant Masses are actually being 
sung.” True; but the more complicated the setting, the less is the pro- 
portion of the congregation which sings. The ideal is that all should 
sing. Only with Mass XVIII (with Gloria XV and Credo III) can an 
average congregation approach this ideal. 

The value of the “People’s Mass” written by Dom Gregory Murray 
lies precisely in the often demonstrated fact that any ordinary congre- 
gation can (and will) sing it, with practically everybody joining in. On 
several occasions I have issued copies actually at Mass to congregations 
who have never seen or heard it before, and they have sung it at sight — 
with hardly anybody silent. It almost “sings itself” because it is so 
extremely simple. 

As for all cadences being on dominant or tonic, the same is true of 
Credo III. “The total impression which the composition makes is one of 
monotony.” Yes, if everything is sung from beginning to end without 
a break; but in actual performance at Mass there are intervals, filled with 
the proper and the priest’s chants, which cause monotony to go un- 
noticed. “The similarity to Thomas Morley’s ‘My Bonnie Lass She Smileth’ 
is so striking that anyone who ever made contact with Morley’s charm- 
ing and witty madrigal could never again sing this Mass without smiling.” 
Perhaps so; but what proportion of our people know that 16th century 
madrigal? “A tune that surely every Englishman learns in his youth.” 
I’m afraid Mr. Marier entertains too rosy a view of the general musical 
culture of England. “In view of this secular connotation the new Mass 
composed by Fr. Murray would not seem to be ‘it’.” Seriously I don’t 
think this particular “secular connotation” matters in the least. 

I hold that Fr. Murray’s Mass is most certainly “it” if what one is 
seeking is a Mass which almost everybody in almost every congregation 
can and will sing. But I do not hold this Mass to be the only “it”; re- 
cently I came across another “it” — the Mass by Gadbois, just published 
by the Gregorian Institute. I have had no opportunity to try it on a 
congregation, but it looks to me as if it would go just as well as Fr. 
Murray’s Mass. Also I hold that Mass XVIII (with Gloria XV and 
Credo III) is likewise “it.” But when we come to “De Angelis,” “Cum 
Jubilo,” etcetera, 1 maintain that their use for congregations is, and 
always will be, unpractical. Such Masses need hours of practice, and even 
after that a large proportion of the people in any average congregation 
will still remain silent. 


Rugby, England Rev. Currrorp Howe t, S.J. 
CREDIT 


To the Editor: —I was gravely disappointed, in reading your anniversary 
issue, to find only the very casual reference to Mother Stevens and the 
Pius X School in your survey of the liturgical movement in America. 
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You are aware, I am sure, that many of the personnel of Liturgical Arts 
Society, of the inaugurators of the Liturgical Week, of the Gregorian 
Institute and of Notre Dame’s School of Liturgy, noted in the survey as 
outstanding contributors to the liturgical apostolate, were former stu- 
dents of Pius X School. I shall be very happy to see in future issues due 
recognition given to this school which is the first of its kind in the 


country. 
New York MarcGaret Leppy 


To the Editor: —It is too bad that in your recapitulation of the move- 
ment over the past 25 years you had to limit yourself to a few key events 
and people. For there are others who have done, and are doing, first-rate 
work more locally, and who also would deserve honorable mention. For 
instance, in this part of the country, there are Msgr. Baierl, Dr. Petter, 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann, and Rev. Charles McCarthy. These men, especi- 
ally by their work in popularizing Gregorian chant, but also by their 
writings and by giving liturgical conferences, have pointed the way to 
many. Then there is Sister Florian, $.S.J., who has been successful in 
securing the congregational singing of high Mass in every parish she has 
been stationed at. ... 
Rochester, N. Y. JosErPH BENEDICT 


To the Editor: —If you complain that your subscription list is small, I 
do think you are partly to blame. Have you ever realized how localized 
is your coverage? If I didn’t know better, I’d think that New York and 
New England were dead, liturgically speaking! We are students from a 
number of Eastern dioceses here at the seminary, and we frequently 
compare notes on diocesan affairs; but we look in vain through O. F. 
for acknowledgment of things we know are happening at home. Indeed, 
some of our professors here are leading in the local liturgical field, and 
our choir never misses an opportunity to popularize the Gregorian chant. 
There are also classes in the city to teach organists how to accompany 
Gregorian. .. . 
SEMINARIAN 


Epiror’s Note: — Worsuip is willing and eager to give publicity to 
all newsworthy efforts in the liturgical movement, but we have no na- 
tional staff of correspondents and are therefore dependent on reports 
which appear in the diocesan press, or are sent in by our readers. We 
again ask our readers to keep us informed of local developments, especially 
such as would prove helpful and encouraging to others in the apostolate. 
We do not however pretend to full coverage of the musical field, since 
there are two American magazines specifically devoted to that cause. As 
to Pius X School and the late Mother Stevens — to whom all honor —, 
our survey was expressly concerned with new developments on “The 
American Scene, 1926-51”; Pius X School antedates O. F.’s founding 
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ten years. Under the circumstances, it seems to us that the para- 
graph Fr. Ellard devoted to it (p. 503) can hardly be dismissed as a 
“casual reference.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By Most Rev. Ottokar Prohaszka, 
Bishop of Szekesfehervar. Translated by M. de Pal. The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md. 1951. Pp. 850. Cloth, $5.50. 

Here is a bishop of the holy catholic Church at his best, as preacher 
and teacher, as channel of the Word, as generator as well as guarantee of 
unity. There are meditation books that read like commentaries and com- 
mentaries that expound rather than explain. These three-volumes-in-one 
— composed entirely of short pieces of prose on the great mysteries and 
texts of the Gospels — are precisely as advertised: meditations, beauti- 
fully written, at once rich and chaste, deep and simple. 


A few representative passages (they can be chosen at random) will 
do more than a reviewer’s description to argue the book’s breadth and 
depth: “We may develop and expand our conceptions, but this expansion 
does not constitute a disavowal of the past, any more than the dropping 
of shrivelled leaves by plants injures them. It is simply a condition of 
development” (I, p. 62). “It is in work we become like to God, who is 
eternal activity. Every potentiality, whether it be of the brain or muscle, 
is meant to spend its strength in activity .. .” (II, p. 231). “Opposition, 
strife and struggle is our fate; ideals, goods and rights are one-sided; 
some have to be broken down that better ones should take their place. 
We will be magnanimous, for we know that there is much prejudice 
and partiality ‘extra et intra muros’ (inside the walls as well as outside)” 
(II, p. 173). “Why have ye left off self-denial? Because ye have become 
tired and sour. For when ye loved self-denial, then fresh, spring breezes 
made your heart swell and dew trembled on grass and flowers . . . now 
everything is faded, dry and dusty” (III, p. 192). 

Fr. Martindale, in the Foreword, mentions that this great bishop has 
been called a combination of Francis and Bernard, “thas been set intel- 
lectually above Newman.” Readers will not be disposed to contest these 
judgments. 


Fargo, N. Dak. Rev. Rosert Hovpa 


MEDITATIONS OF GUIGO, PRIOR OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 
Translated from the Latin with an Introduction by Rev. John J. Jolin, S.J. 
Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 1951. Pp. 84. Cloth, $2.00. 


This translation of the Carthusian Prior, Guigo de Castro or Guigues 
du Chastel (1083-1138) is a piece of medieval virtu. The Latin style 
enthralled the translator (Introduction). The content has no obvious 
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bearing on the liturgy; neither are these “meditations” in the accepted 
sense. They are rather like the notebook of “lumina” which novices of 
religious orders write. One is reminded of the “Spiritual Bouquets” which 
St. Francis de Sales plucks from his meditations. The special merit and 
value of Prior Guigo’s “lumina” come from their being Prior Guigo’s. 

In the second century before Christ, the author of the second book of 
Machabees complained about the then extant “multitude of books” (2 
Mach. 2:25), and long before him Plato bewailed the discovery of let- 
ters because it is prejudicial to the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom 
(Phaedrus, Jowett translation, III, 442). Since the state of affairs is 
worse today and modern printers and publishers would like to drown us, 
charity compels me to suggest that this book is not necessary reading 
and that it might be better to give the two dollars to the poor. 


Fifield, Wis. REMBERT Sore, O.S.B. 


THE GREATEST CALLING. Edited by Rawley Myers. McMullen Books, 

Inc., New York. 1951. Pp. 183. Cloth, $2.25. 

One look at the table of contents recalls the advice of St. Thomas 
Aquinas to the novice John: “Remember every good thing that you hear, 
no matter who says it.” And there are many very good things in this 
small volume on the priestly vocation, said by some twenty distinguished 
priests and laymen. 

The Greatest Calling is the type of book which should be in every 
Catholic high school library and on every priest’s bookshelf, to be given 
to “those whom He calls . . . those whom He has called . . . those He 
does not cal!” (p. 8). Modern youth will find a wealth of challenging 
and stimulating material throughout the book, especially in the articles 
by Catherine De Hueck Doherty, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen and Bishop 
Louis B. Kucera. 

A definite deficiency of the book is that it does not stress the work of 
the priest in forming lay apostles, chiefly through the techniques of 
Catholic Action. This is surely one of the most important duties of the 
priest in the modern world, but specific mention of it is regrettably 
overlooked where one would most expect it (pp. 135-138). A mere 
awareness of modern problems will hardly meet their tremendous chal- 
lenge unless effective action is taken. Many of the other articles, happily, 
emphasize the apostolic zeal which must characterize the work of the 
priest today. The article on the religious life suffers from not making a 
sufficiently clear distinction between religious and secular priests. 


St. John’s Abbey Eric BUERMANN, O.S.B. 
THE MYSTERY OF BEING. II. Faith and Reality. By Gabriel Marcel. 


Translated by René Hague. Henry Regnery, Chicago. 1951. Pp. 188. 
Cloth, $3.75. 


The second series of Gifford Lectures given by Gabriel Marcel in 1950 
are here offered under the subtitle of “Faith and Reality” (cf. Orate 
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Fratres, Vol. 25, p. 478, for a review of the first series on “Reflection 
and Mystery”). In this second volume we again do not find a strict 
metaphysics of the conditions of existence that are common to all finite 
beings, but almost erratic reflections on the attitudes of hope and 
charity as prerequisite to any adequate metaphysics. Chapters on existence 
and essence, opinion and faith, freedom and grace, prayer and humility, 
death and hope, and openness to the transcendent reveal a broad range 
of insights, which Marcel often applies against Cartesian and Kantian 
idealism or modern “technocracy” and scientism. 

The Regnery Company is to be commended for publishing recently 
Marcel’s metaphysical essays called Homo Viator as well as these two 
volumes of The Mystery of Being. 


St. John’s Abbey Aexius Portz, O.S.B. 


POEMS OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS, Spanish text, with a translation 
by Roy Campbell. Preface by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. Pantheon Books, Inc., 
New York. 1951. Pp. 90. Cloth, $2.75. 

Many people today act like Arthur Koestler: appalled by the brutality 
of the Commissar, they take tentative steps in the opposite direction. 
But that, too, is unsatisfactory, for what they usually find at the end 
of their search is a Yogi of the type of Aram’s uncle in Saroyan: a deep- 
breathing, sondal-wearing, turnip-and-water ingesting screw-ball with 
long hair and an esoteric vocabulary. And reluctantly they take a position 
somewhere near the middle and stay there, fluctuating gently with the 
tide. They almost never get to know the true mystic, of the type of St. 
John of the Cross. To alter the figure to something Lewis Carrollish, 
they know that eating of one side of the mushroom, that of crass ma- 
terialism, makes men small — and vicious, and perverted; they have seen 
it too often for comfort and can cite names and dates. They have never 
—or too seldom — seen the effects of eating a bit of the other side: a 
growth in spiritual stature that actually breaks through into heaven. 
And if they belong to those who, of late, through the little magazines 
and the works of men like Thomas Merton, have seen it, they too fre- 
quently still do not know what the Bread is by which such stature is 
attained. The astonishing thing is that the language of the mystic is not 
abstruse, and involved, and esoteric but plain as household bread. The 
figures, like those of the Bible, are everyday, even when the poetry, as 
here, is incandescent. 

The translations, I am assured by those who know Spanish, are accurate. 
I had known Campbell mainly from his “Flowering Rifle,” but I assumed 
that the man who had spent part of his life bronco-busting in Spain 
would know the language. To which I can add that many of the poems 
have the easy flow and high lyric pitch of originals. That is perfect 
translation. 


St. John’s Abbey Conrap H. DrexmMann, O.S.B. 
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Gor Your Parishioners... 


You, as Pastor or Assistant, wish to promote the liturgical apostolate among 
your people. 
How convince them? Let WORSHIP help you. 


Certainly there are 10, 15, perhaps a score of many more among your 
parishioners who are educationally equipped to profit from the contents 
of WORSHIP. They can in turn help win over others to liturgical thinking. 


A growing number of priests are ordering bulk lots of WORSHIP for sale at 
church doors or in pamphlet racks, or for the use of study clubs. 


Place your order now—during CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH! 
Rates: 6 or more copies in bulk lots, to parishes: 
$0.20 a copy 


The Liturgical Press 


Collegeville, Minnesota 

















Please send_______copies of WORSHIP every month in bulk lot at 
$0.20 a copy to: 
EIS: icniaciniinamemeapmagliasinaamens 
Address 
on Zone State 


(] Please bill me quarterly. 


Pleate Help. . . 


Please help us fill requests of libraries and institutions for back issues of Vol- 


ume XXV, Nos. | to 10, of ORATE FRATRES. 





For copies of Volume XXV, Nos. | to 10 (December 1950 to September 1951 
inclusively), we shall remit $0.25 a copy. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS Collegeville, Minnesota 
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LITURGICAL SINGING 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND ACCOMPANIMENT § 
CONDUCTING - POLYPHONY - SCHOOL MUSIC f 


COURSES OFFERED WINTER AND SUMMER 

LESSONS IN ORGAN, PIANO, VOICE, STRING | 
AND WIND INSTRUMENTS. WORK IN ORCHESTRA Ch 
AND STRING ENSEMBLE. / cla 





ALL COURSES ARE OF COLLEGE LEVEL 
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INTERESTED IN LITURGICAL MUSIC? .. . READ! 


THE CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTER 


A timely periodical for choirmasters and organists. Gives practical 
directions and current information on Sacred Music. — Interesting 
articles by competent writers. 


Membership subscription, $2.25 a year; single copies, 60 cents 
(Canada and Foreign Countries, $2.50) PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 


= [£ | THE WHITE LIST 


Gives the approved music list of the Society of St. Gregory of 
America and a selection of Papal documents on Church Music. 


In preparation — Fourth Augmented Edition with supplement (1951) — 
$1.00 Postpaid (U. S.). Ready in late summer. 


PUBLISHED BY: 


The Society of St. Gregory of America 
Room 1510, 119 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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LITURGICAL 
SYMBOLS 





$ .75 





The principal mysteries of the Redemption and the sacramental life of the 
Church are symbolically illustrated in a set of 20 cards, designed especially for 
classroom and discussion-group use. A booklet of explanations accompanies each 
set. The symbols are hand-printed by silk-screen process in from two to four 
colors on heavy colored board, 11 by 14 inches. Boxed, incomplete sets of from 
13 to 19 symbols: $.75. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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The Missal for Grade School Pupils 


OFFERAMUS 


A MANUAL FOR THE Missa Recitata on DiaLoc Mass 
by ABBOT CUTHBERT GOEB, O.S.B. 


@ edited for active participation: 
pause signs given where needed 
heavy, bold type for parts said in common 
accents marked on Latin words 
posture rubrics clearly stated 

@ English and Latin in parallel columns 

@ pointed explanatory notes added throughout 

@ cighteen (18) pages of excellent introductory considerations on Holy 

Mass 

@ approved “Thanksgiving Prayers” after Mass 

Twenty-third printing 96 pages 
15 


Exik discounts: 10% on $2.00; 20% on $10.00; 30% on $50.00 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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SUBSCRIBE TO 











CAECILIA 


A Review of Catholic Church and School Music 


¢ Articles on Gregorian Chant, Liturgy, Classic and Modern 
Polyphony 

¢ Ecclesiastical legislation on Church Music 

¢ Church and school music activities in U.S.A. and abroad 

¢ 16-page music supplement 

* New music reviews 

* Question Box 

¢ Six issues annually 


DOM ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B., Consulting Editor 


Subscription—$2.50 one year; $4.50 two years. 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 


45 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 
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Are your 


WINDOWS WIDE OPEN 


on the contemporary world? 


Or does your mind wander in a fog of uncertainty? Distance today is 
no barrier; the whole world is our neighbor, and an action by a distant 
country may instantly upset our lives. Consider then the importance of 
keeping yourself well-informed —and how better than through the 
columns of 


A RELIABLE, VIGOROUS, UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


Such as the 


CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription $2.75, 6 months $1.40 
(Dept. OF) 67 FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C.4. ENGLAND 
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BOOKS FROM THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS 


THE AKATHISTOS HYMN. An Ode in praise of our Lady, written on 
the occasion of the deliverance of Constantinople from the Barbarians 
in A.D. 626, and translated by Vincent McNabb, O.P. A liturgical and 
literary masterpiece, with historical notes. 50 cents 


OF CLEAVING TO GOD. A translation by Dr. Elizabeth Stopp, 
T.O.S.D., of the De Adhaerendo Deo, attributed to St. Albert the Great. 
A classic on the spiritual life which has been beloved for many centuries 
and a source of support for untold thousands. Sharing something of the 
spirit of the Imitation it has been called its supplement. 35 cents 


LIKE AS THE HART by St. Augustine. A sixteenth century translation 
edited by Dom G. D. Schlegel. The most complete of St. Augustine’s 
descriptions of the process and nature of mystical experience. 25 cents 


HOW TO STUDY by St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas’ letter to Brother 
John, with a long and valuable commentary by Fr. Victor White, O.P. 


As practical for the twentieth century student as it was for Brother 
John. 25 cents 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 


34 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. England 























Subscribe today to 
The Catholic Educational Review 


A “Must” for Every Catholic School and Educator 


@ Published under the direction of the Department of Education, The 
Catholic University of America. 

@ Monthly from September through June. 

@ Indexed in The Catholic Periodical Index, The Education Index, and 
The Guide to Catholic Literature. 

@ Articles, Abstracts, Notes, News, Book Reviews, Up-to-the-Minute 
and Practical. 

Indispensable for every Catholic school and educator. 
@ Elementary, High School, College level. 
Subscription Price: United States, Canada, Foreign $3.50; 
Single Number 40¢ 


Address: 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Have you... 
a daughter or sister in the Convent? 
a former teacher to whom you are grateful? 
a Nun in the far-off missions? 

























Indicate your fine appreciation of her needs and wishes by a 
gift subscription to 


Sponsa Regis 
Spouse of the King 


THE SPIRITUAL REVIEW FOR ALL SISTERS 
Edited monthly by monks of St. John's Abbey in collabora- 
tion with eminent spiritual writers. 


CLOISTERED RELIGIOUS find in SPONSA REGIS the inspiration 


to intensify their prayer life and the spirit of recollection. 


MISSIONARIES welcome SPONSA REGIS because it is practical, 
ready-for-use in their hard field of labor in distant lands. 


DIRECTORS OF SOULS and SUPERIORS have written in praise 
of SPONSA REGIS because it helps them instill knowledge 


and zeal for religious life. 


MANY PRIESTS and LAY PEOPLE who aspire to perfection read 
SPONSA REGIS regularly. 


SPONSA REGIS 


St. John's Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 
Please send SPONSA REGIS 


[] | year: $1.50 (outside U.S.A., $1.75) 
[] 2 years: $2.50 {outside U.S.A., $3.00) 


Print Name 





Institution —_ 





Street and Number_____ 


City Zone State 











DONOR'S Name 
Address__ 











[] Send gift card. [] Remittance enclosed. C] Send bill. 
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The Commonweal 


in recent months has published the views of a wide range of 
contributors, including: 


DorotHy Day Bruce MARSHALL 
Henri De Lusac Francois MaurRIAc 
GeorcE H. DUNNE Witus D. NuttTine 
WALDEMAR GURIAN SEAN O’FAOLAIN 
EMMET LAVERY H. A. REINHOLD 
CoMPTON MACKENZIE Leo J. TRESE 
JACQUES MarRITAIN GERALD VANN 
RaissA MarITAIN EvELYN WauGH 


Foreign Reports from Donald Attwater, Robert Barrat 
and Gunnar D. Kumlien. The Stage by Walter Kerr. The 
Screen by Philip T. Hartung. Regular columns by John C. 
Cort and Francis Downing. The new books by outstanding 
reviewers. 


“No periodical in this country maintains a higher literary 
standard.” — The Christian Century. 


Subscription $7 a year (Sample Copy on request) 
18 Weeks for $2 for New Subscribers 


THE COMMONWEAL 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE COMMONWEAL. 
One Year | | 18 weeks [| for which I enclose §................000. 
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THE NEW EASTER VIGIL SERVICE 
For Congregational Use 


By REV. PHILIP WELLER 


In Lent of 1951 the Holy See promulgated a decree restoring the Easter 
Vigil, held for so many centuries on Holy Saturday morning, to the 
night hours between Saturday night and Easter Sunday morning, and 
concluding with the first Mass of Easter at midnight. Since this revised 
Easter Vigil envisions and calls for a more complete participation of the 
laity in the Divine Service, this new booklet has been prepared and con- 
tains the complete rite in English, rubrics and prayers with a brief com- 
mentary, along with the full text of the Mass. 


100 copies $15; 12 to 99 copies 20c each; 1 to 11 copies 25c each 


THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN PARISH LIFE 
By ABBE G. MICHONNEAU 


Vibrant pastoral theology, practical in every respect and always stressing 
the objective of the parish priest — to win souls for Christ. The same 
revolutionary treatment that was found in the author’s earlier work, 


Revolution in a City Parish, is also characteristic of this new volume. 
$2.75 


THE PRACTICE OF MENTAL PRAYER 
By DOM GODEFROID BELORGEY, 0O.C.S.0. 


A great practical help to those sorely tried souls to whom mental prayer 
has become a great burden. It leads them gently along and shows how 
many ordinary everyday practices can be availed of in making mental 
prayer. It contains many useful and practical suggestions for those who 
feel withered up by aridity and spiritual dryness. $2.75 


OUR LORD, An Elementary Life of Christ 
By GERALD LAKE, S.J. 


A basic life of Christ which moulds the four Gospels into one coherent 
sequence. The result is a swift, readable work, unpretentious in scholar- 
ship but eminently suitable for instruction courses as well as devotional 
reading. $2.00 


THE HOME AND ITS INNER SPIRITUAL LIFE 
By a CARTHUSIAN OF MIRAFLORES 


A treatise on the mental hygiene of the home showing how to make 
our homes as perfect as possible. It is a happy blend of religion and 
psychology which points out the joy that is inseparable from a Christian 
home where the father, the mother and the children are aware of their 
relationship to God. $3.50 


Wherever GOOD books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS — Westminster, Maryland 
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SAINT 
ANDREW 


MISSAL 


Pope Pius XII in his encyclical MEDIATOR DEI says: 

“All the faithful should be aware that to participate in the 
—— Sacrifice is their chief duty and supreme dignity" 
n. 80). 

‘They should not think it enough to participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice with that general intention which befits 
members of Christ and children of the Church, but let them 
further, in keeping with the spirit of the sacred Liturgy, be 
most closely united with the High Priest and His earthly 
minister" (n. 104). 

“Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea of 
getting the Christian people to take part more easily and 
more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to make them familiar with 
the Roman Missal, so that the faithful, united with the priest, 
may pray together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church" (n. 105). 


(Write for descriptive folder of the newly revised one- and four-volume 
Daily Missal and also of the large, annotated edition.) 


THE €.M. LOHMANN CO 2x2 ESM ane 








